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NAOMI. 


By JoHN STAFFORD. 


Cuapter I. 


E quiet, will you?” 
A table shook under a fist of power; a pair of young eyes 
flashed angrily ; a little bullfinch started on its perch; and, looking 


fearsomely round, shook up its feathers, and sang no more. 

“Tt’s her bird, and she likes it to be here. The little beggar 
sings beautifully, but how can a fellow do serious reading to the 
lilting tune of ‘Cherry Ripe’? All last term lost, and I’ve hardly 
done three days’ work since I came here. I shall be ploughed to 
a certainty.” 

The speaker, a young man of twenty-three or so, leaned back in 
his chair, hands in pockets, and the look he cast on the books and 
papers in front of him was a rueful one. Obviously he was not a 
reading man. The attractive face was strong and square, showing a 
fine burn of sun ; the figure long and powerful, its shape and pro- 
portions good to look at. Than this youth Alma Mater had few 
more athletic sons. 

“ Ploughed ! Pah! What matter?”—suddenly raising his head 
— I must go up again, that’s all. Sing on, bully-boy! Sorry to 
interrupt you, but I really meant business this morning—really ! 
Sing, little minstrel, sing, and presently I’ll have another try.” 

But the bird only ruffled its feathers again, and hopped uncon- 
cernedly down to its seed-glass. The student raised high his arms 
in the luxury of a stretch ; then he twisted his chair round so as to 
face the long open window. 
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It was a day of young July, and the quaint, old-fashioned garden, 
a green and flowery jungle which a Lucullus would have drooped to 
see, only wooed, by its frank disarray, the mental untidiness of 
Edgar Chester. From passive contemplation he slid into reverie, an 
idle playing of thoughts round a single figure, which of late had 
become a pleasant habit with this sturdy lotus-eater. So for some 
minutes. Then, all at once, his lids ran up, and he was staring at 
the actual presence. 

“Why, here she comes! But what now, little sweetheart? 
Why so sad this morning? Eyes hardly dry of tears ; lips tight with 
pain; footsteps heavy with a weight of sorrow! Poor Naomi! 
What’s amiss, I.wonder? You were blithe enough an hour 
ago.” 

All this to himself as a young girl drew near from the garden-end, 
where she had entered by the field-path wicket. She was wearing 
a simple but well-fitting gown of blue and white print stuff ; and on 
her head, which was held well up, was a sun-bonnet of like material ; 
judging by the little wicker thing she held on her arm she had been 
to the village near by to purchase some household necessaries. It was 
not an involuntary glance which she threw into the room before 
turning down the side-walk ; and as the young peoples’ eyes met the 
girl’s face coloured with a pretty guiltiness, while Chester felt the 
pleasant quickening of pulse which a look from her now would often 
bring him. He smiled a greeting, giving a kindly nod in with it. 
She smiled also, but faintly enough; and, stopping at the window, 
she drew from her basket a letter. 

‘“*T saw the postman, Mr. Chester, and he asked me to give you 
this to save his crossing the field. He’s getting on in years now, is 
old Silas.” 

“Thank you, Naomi,” said Chester, walking to the window; 
“the letter will be all the more welcome for having so changed 
hands. Is that the tobacco? Thanks again. You sweeten every- 
thing you touch, Naomi. A month ago I would not have looked 
at shag; now we love it, my pipe and I. Can’t work to-day, 
Naomi. What shall I do? Can you give me a job, miss?” 

His assumed day-labourer air made the girl smile in brighter 
fashion. If the question had been a new one her half-jesting answer 
had been less ready. 

“T think I could, sir. We want some potatoes digging up, and 
some gooseberries gathering ; then there’s the churn—someone must 
turn that ; and Dick’s gone to Witney market with father.” 

‘Very wrong of him with so much else to do. Potatoes— 
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gooseberries—churn. ‘They shall all be seen to, Naomi. But first 
of all I'll read my letter. By-bye for the present.” 

He watched the retreating figure, still standing by the window. 
Across the blue of his eyes a shadow stole, and his brows came 
together at the pull of a disquieting thought. 

“Mine was not the only letter, my dear Naomi; and I'll swear 
the other bears the American post-mark. She was put out enough 
when that last one came—for did I not, too, meet Silas in the lane, 
and duly deliver it to her? If I’m any judge of handwriting that 
fellow’s an ignorant clown, and a pertinacious one to boot. Two 
refusals, and still he badgers her! But why can’t she refuse him 
again, and keep her eyes dry? ‘There must be some pressure some- 
where. Curse his money !” 

He sat again in his chair, and again gazed forth to the garden, 
though he saw it not. He had yielded to the push of a new idea, 
and was reasoning hard. Slowly his face relaxed as if a problem 
were working to a good solution. 

“Should think three or four hundred pounds would meet the 
case,” he muttered. “Wonder if the farmer would listen to it? 
He’s already told me he’s in low water. I'll see him again to-night 
and put it to him. Why, I’d rather marry her myself than have her 
sold to that Hodge of a fellow. And by Jupiter! if I go on getting 
so deuced fond of her I shall be in danger of thinking about it. 
Almost am I doing so now !” 

He rose and paced to and fro the room, and by the subtle 
changings of his face, such as tender feeling makes, it was apparent 
that he was walking with every step into more and more danger. 
He had known Naomi Hawthorn barely four weeks. Fresh from 
the social dissipation of “Commem.,” the boating parties, drives, 
balls, what not, which make up that delightful but distracting week, 
he had given in to the inevitable reaction, and taking the hint of 
conscience had decided to pass the Long in some quiet seclusion 
and work really hard. As holiday he promised himself a final fort- 
night or so in the Engadine, where his parents were staying, along 
with his cousin Mona, a dashing, brilliant, end of century creature 
to whom the young man’s fancy had often lightly turned. But not 
of late. Indeed, since he had happened on Naomi, so engaging in 
her simplicity, so refreshingly human, so utterly unspoilt of the 
world, the highly polished and flashing Mona was forgotten half his 
time. She was now, or he would have opened that letter on the table, 
which, though not from her, was from where she was, and that fact 
alone, in other days, would have made him rip to its contents 
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Suddenly he stopped his pacings, as if at some cliff-edge, then with a 
head toss and a little laugh he reached for his straw and strolled out 
to the kitchen-garden. 

There he found Prue, Naomi’s eldest sister, stooping among the 
gooseberry bushes. A fork and a bowl lay a little away, where the 
potato-rows were. Chester promptly set to work at the upturning 
of some brave white kidneys. 

“Rather you gathered those than I, Miss Hawthorn,” he cried. 
“TfI stooped like that I should snap in two; but I promised Naomi 
to do something, and here’s the bowl, nearly full. Is your sister 
not well this morning? or is she only tired after her walk to Stanton? 
Why, you look out of sorts yourself! It must be the weather, it zs 
trying!” 

He stood upright and blew as if at an imaginary candle. The 
further glance he threw at the young woman told him nothing. 
She had bent low again, and her face was round the corner of her 
sun-bonnet. He had gathered enough, however (and her present 
silence was giving him more), to hazard a guess that some fresh 
family trouble was afoot that morning at Arbury Farm. But in Naomi’s 
face he had seen the tear-marked traces of young self-pity; in her 
sister’s he had only discerned a dark sullenness, a brooding anger, a 
bitterness whicn drew the lips down. It was a trifle puzzling. 

‘“‘ Her’s alright,” said Prue at last, turning to go, but with still 
averted face—“ or ought to be. If it lies in the wench’s power to 
shore up a falling house why should her fret about doing of it ? 
There be worse men in the world than Nathan Gerridge, I reckon.” 

And Prue—who might have spoken like a lady if she had liked, 
for both she and Naomi had been well up-brought by the mother, 
who was gone—turned moodily away. Chester’s eyes followed her 
curiously. 

‘So that’s how the wind sits,” he reflected. “A falling house— 
an enforced marriage—a sister jealous to her toes because the 
victim’s name is Naomi !” 

He bent again and thoughtfully turned over more potatoes. 
Presently he made with his gatherings for the houseplace. Leaving 
the bowl at the kitchen door he went on to the dairy. He found 
Naomi, with her round white arms stripped to the elbows, sadly 
turning the churn. 

“Come, little sweetheart, that’s my work, you know,” said he, 
taking possession of the handle— “my work, Naomi, being deputy 
to Master Dick. Your turn shall come when I and this good barrel 
have done our duty. In the meantime you can top and tail those 
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gooseberries. Sit down there and start: I want to talk to you, 
Naomi.” 

The blushing young thing, well accustomed by now to his free 
and airy manner, sat down on the bench and began her task. There 
was a shy play of gladness at her eyes—ripples on deeps of ruth. It 
was good to have him near her, with his bright, breezy presence ; 
but that inward aching—how hard to bear it was! The few moments 
of silence, broken only by the dull swish-swish of the butter, caused 
her to glance up. She surprised a look which somehow made her 
redden anew. Chester felt a sudden warming of his own face, and in 
his annoyance he made the churn fairly spin. 

“Gently, sir, gently !” cried Naomi, alarmed. ‘“ You'll burst! it, 
Mr. Chester.” 

“Burst what?—the barrel?” 

“* No—the butter ; and there are three pounds due at the Grange 
this afternoon. Keep to the same slow pace, please. Yes—that 
way.” 

“This way?—good! How careless of me! But a sudden 
thought had struck me, Naomi—quite an exciting thought.” 

It was not a bad way of getting out of it, and it brought him to 
his point. She looked silent enquiry. 

“Tt’s this way, my dear. I have three or four hundred pounds 
which I want toinvest. Now it occurred to me this morning that I 
might as well put the money in Arbury Farm as in any other going 
concern, as the lawyers say. The Hawthorns have thriven here for 
generations, and I should think the place is as safe as the bank. Do 
you think your father would consent to it now?” 

Surprise, gladness, and doubt were all playing together in Naomi’s 
face. 

“T really cannot say, Mr. Chester. He—well, you see, the farm 
has not been doing so well lately. Father, I’m sure, would not like 
to take any more capital, unless he were sure of —of——” 

“Of its being safe, you mean? Well, suppose I risk that? If I 
invested it in a public company it would be just the same—there’s 
always a risk. I feel sure the cash would be right in good Mr 
Hawthorn’s hands. Shall I ask him?” 

For one moment Naomi sat dumb; then she sprang up. “Oh, 
do, do !” she said, with a fervour which told him adeal. “It might 
help him through these difficulties. He would make it right for you 
—there is land yet unmortgaged ; and then—then, perhaps he— ” 


? “Burst” is a common Oxfordshire word, descriptive of butter broken in 
the churn. 
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She broke off and clasped her hands. ‘Oh, I wishI could tell you ! 
—I wish I could !—but here’s Prue—give me the handle, please. 
Perhaps in the garden—at the wicket to-night—you will hear me 
pass your window. Good-bye, Mr. Chester !” 


CHAPTER II. 


It was with a heavy heart and step that Chester, after a few 
moments of hesitation, followed that evening the lissom white figure 
which had just glided by his window. He had sat there an hour or 
more, with his eyes fixed absently on the moon, which, like a great 
bronze shield, had lifted above the woods, and was now climbing to 
the zenith, brightening with the minutes to a shield of silver. The 
light footfalls had startled him from his reverie, and he had pushed his 
fingers through his thick, crispy hair with a hearty groan. With an 
air of complete dejection he walked slowly down the garden. Very 
different had been Naomi’s buoyant stepping, as she repaired to the 
little wooden gate where she was to meet the man whose coming 
into her life had brought so much to her. The face in the moon 
smiled down at the girl, as it had smiled for ages on the comedy and 
tragedy of our poor humanity. But, leaning on the gate, Naomi 
looked up and made of its light a silver lining to the sombre cloud 
of her sorrow. What if she had to wed Nathan—bear his children 
—suffer for him? She could still keep in her heart the strange, 
indefinable, beautiful something which had come with the coming 
of him / 

She listened to his nearing steps with pulse at the gallop. Our 
first love symptoms are so very young and lively, and judgment, as 
yet a youth, has the feeblest hold upon them. Even Chester had 
much to do as he looked down at the upturned face, finding such 
welcome there. It was something more, indeed, than welcome, and 
at his heart he felt a pinch of conscience. Had he gone too far? 
had discretion been too heedless? had he gone out of his way at all 
to lead captive this little innocent? Conscience pinched anew, but 
reason made mild protest. What harm in a bit of midsummer 
dreaming ? If we awaken to find that the fairies of fancy have been 
only fooling us, why, then, we can smilingly rub our eyes and return 
to the Athens of the commonplace in no wise sorry for having had 
such dreaming. So argued the casuist inside him. In his most 
ordinary manner he spoke : 
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“ Well, little sweetheart, here Iam. Now what is it you have to 
tell me? Suppose I already know?” 

The girl shrank within herself ; that cold voice and manner could 
but make contraction where so much warmth had been. Chester 
scowled through the sheen of the moon as if he had his eyes on 
Nathan. Why, she thought, had he barely looked at her ; and why 
that indifferent, unfeeling tone ? 

“Then I need not tell you anything,” said the low, hurt voice, 
“and I may as well go in again.” 

“No need to do that,” said Chester, outwardly unmoved, “ I’ve 
come to tell you something, and I hardly know how to begin—some- 
thing you may not like to hear, Naomi.” 

Concern ran to her eyes ; his profile was as stone ; a vague dread 
came creeping over her. 

“ But about your affairs first. Some nights ago I was smoking 
a pipe with Mr. Hawthorn in the kitchen. It was the close of a 
market day, and, social soul as he is, he had drunk the health of 
many friends. He was in a talkative mood, and between the puffs 
of his pipe he told me something of his troubles. Among other 
things he said he had a friend in America, from whom he hoped to 
hear in a few days concerning finances. I gathered that he meant 
a loan of money. Well, I think I’m correct in saying that a letter 
arrived from that friend this morning, but addressed to you ; and I 
think I know its purport.” 

He looked slowly round and their eyes met. 

“ You understand, then?” said she, hardly above a whisper. 

“T do, Naomi. Your fate is sealed. You have refused him 
twice, and now you are going to say yes, because you can’t well help 
it. You're ina moral corner, my dear, and the only way out of it is 
through a wedding-ring—oh, the curse of it !—and I thought I could 
help you !” 

He leaned heavily on the gate, making it creak with protest. “I 
thought I could help you; but the same mail which brought you 
such trouble brought ill news tome. My father, through the villainy 
of his lawyer, has lost nearly all he had. He and I both are ruined 
and penniless men, Naomi.” 

The girl’s heart stopped its sinking and rose on a quick flow of 
sympathy. 

“Oh, Mr. Chester ! I’m so sorry—so sorry !” 

He turned a sad smile on her. ‘“ Thank you, little sweetheart, 
I’m sure of it. But it had been better if I had not spoken in the 

airy to-day—would it not?” 
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“No, no! I’m glad you spoke. I know now that—that——” 
She stopped with flaming face and looked away. 

“ That I care for you just a little bit, you would say. It isn’t 
true, Naomi ! ” 

He looked down at her, holding himself in with all his might ; 
for what he saw in her big fawn eyes was almost more than he could 
stand. 

“Tt isn’t true! <A little bit! Why, I care for you more than 
anyone else in the world! Yet I can’t lift a finger to save you. If 
I could I might—I might ask you something. I’m a simple fellow 
myself, and I like simple people—I’ve seen so much of the other 
sort. You and I, now, could—but there, why talk about it? It 
was wrong to speak at all. I ever was a fool!” 

He glared through the mist with silent swearings. Folly had 
bolted with him, and had taken the jump. What use the tugging of 
judgment now? Naomi shone from her dazedness. 

‘Don’t say that, Mr. Chester,” said she, shyly touching his arm. 
** You have changed all my life for me—indeed you have! Come 
what may, I shall live content and even happy now that I—besides 
Nathan—I don’t dislike him. He’s big of heart, and true in his way 
—and it ’ll all come right. You see, sir, I couldn’t have said yes if 
you had asked me. I may be simple, but I’m very ignorant ; I know 
nothing, and you’d find it out. How then could I share such a life 
as yours? The little brown sparrow can’t fly with the swift, nor the 
coney run with the hare. No; Nathan shall have me and I'll have 
him, and nature shall say well-paired to the mating. It ’ll all come 
right, Mr. Chester ; really it will, so don’t fret about me. Why, I 
was never blither in my life than I am now—never !” 

She touched his arm again and smiled bravely up at him. 
Chester thought of a young mother he had once seen smiling over 
her dead firstling, dreaming of baby angels. He spoke with a 
blurt : 

“It’s a thundering shame that I should have to leave you like 
this—all at cnce, too! Better so, perhaps. I go to-morrow—first 
train.” 

This was cruelly startling. Naomifelt a sudden choking. ‘“To- 
morrow! So soon as that? To-morrow!” 

He could hardly hear her. “Alas! yes. I must start for 
Switzerland first thing in the morning. From there I may go on to 
India. I have a cousin over there—a big tea-grower. He tried to 
get me out some time ago. Didn’t believe in my going in for the law; 
told me to chuck—to give it up. And give itup I must. It’s acase 
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of bread and butter now, Naomi—bread and butter and tea. My 
degree must go to the wall.” 

It was hard to talk so lightly about it, and he knew her eyes were 
swimming. 

“And shall I never see you again—never?” murmured she, 
holding fast to the gate and trying mightily to keep the moon from 
whirling. 

“Never’s a long time. No; I can’t say that. Yet heaver 
knows when and where we shall meet again. It must be a long 
farewell, little sweetheart. There, there ! don’t cry—don’t, Naomi ! 
Confound me! Why do you make me do it? I must kiss you!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Some twelve years slipped by. The sun was again in Leo, and 
blazing down on the towers and colleges of Oxford with an ardour 
which, to look at the grey old walls, seemed to blister and peel them 
as the workman’s “furnace ” blisters old paint. But they have been 
peeling like that for many a hot and cold generation; and one may 
return after half a lifetime to find that, for all this weather-paring of 
their cuticles, the brave old venerables still stand to show that beauty, 
after all, is more than skin deep. 

With fond eyes on his old college Edgar Chester sat in the garden 
of it, living again through the light and careless undergraduate days, 
which to him, as to many another, had been the happiest he had 
ever known. To return to Oxford, to gaze again on the wrinkled but 
benign old features of Alma Mater, to listen once more to the silent 
voice which only her children can hear, had perhaps been the 
strongest of the few hopes which had brought him back to England. 
Fortune had been kind to him, and it was a question now of settling 
down to comfortably enjoy the residue of his life. And where else 
in the country could he more happily settle than within sound of the: 
voice of Great Tom? Was not Oxford the city of his heart—the 
fairest in all the land? Was not the countryside about the one bit 
of the world most dear to him? So, as he sat under his tree, allow- 
ing the spirit of old days to so pleasantly animate the new, the desire 
took hold of him to get astride a horse and takea short run out some- 
where, say to Abingdon, through Bagley Wood, or up the hill to 
Cumnor, or through Nuneham to quaint old Dorchester—anywhere, 
it mattered not. 
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No, not anywhere, he thought all at once; why not Stanton 
Kings? He could canter quietly over, have a walk round, dine at 
the “ Crown,” learn all the news, and ride home in the evening cool, 
dreaming of the might have been. 

The thought made him smile—hardened maturity smiling at its 
salad days. Yet it was no sham, the sigh which lifted his waistcoat. 
It had been very sweet, that bit of midsummer dreaming. He was 
not sure that he had experienced anything to beat it, and he had not 
had such a bad time these last dozen years. Where else, now, had 
he met in his travels just such another as his rustic little Hebe? 
Why had she moved him so—she and her dog-rose simplicity and 
charm? Why did the thought of her still move him, he who in his 
annual visits to the Hill Country might have had his pick of a 
thousand fair women? The bronzed muser’s consciousness divided 
in two—reason analysing feeling. Reason failed in the task, but had 
become strangely warm from the effort. It was curious, but 
decidedly pleasant. Chester rose, in thought already at Stanton 
Kings. 

At Franklins he found a decent mount; also the ostler—an old 
man now—who years ago had saddled him many another. From 
him he learnt many things, chief among them the fact that the 
former college friend, who had shared so many of his country 
rides, was now living at no less a place than the Grange, at Stanton 
Kings. 

“ Aye, sir; an’ he often gives us a look in for old times’ sake. 
He’s just the same, is Mr. Spreckley, an’ as game for a run across 
country as the best of ’em, only his wife be so afeard of his neck. 
Yes, he’s married now, an’ has three childer. Morning, Mr. 
Gerridge !” 

He touched his cap at a round-faced, broad-shouldered man who 
at that moment drove by in a dog-cart. 

“That’s one o’ Mr. Spreckley’s neighbours, sir. The little body 
beside him was his wife—as pretty an’ slim a maid in her day as 
ever milked a cow, but now her’s getting as round as a cheese. 
Takes after her father, old Hawthorn, as was. Whoa! Dandy, 
whoa !” 

Chester had not seen the passers-by, but from the covered gate- 
way his eyes had followed the two broad backs, and had caught the 
contour of a round, red cheek, once so beautifully oval, and he had 
groaned. He flopped into the saddle, feeling double his weight. 

He steered his way through the traffic of the streets almost 
mechanically ; and, without any hint from him, Dandy turned at the 
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Carfax, and at a brisk trot headed straight for Stanton. Chester 
found himself halfway there before he had realised where he had 
got to. He pulled sharply up, then with an amused laugh he gave 
the hack the rein again. 

“ Better go all the way now,” he muttered. “I can at least have 
a crack with Spreckley. It was a bit rough, though. To think that 
my little dog-rose should drop her youthful petals to degenerate to 
such a hip!” 

He arrived in due course at the village; and, leaving Dandy at 
the inn, made his way to the Grange. The maid who answered his 
ring told him that Mr. Spreckley had gone to Oxford, but was due 
back by the next train in a few minutes—would he step inside and 
wait? He was ushered into a rear room, all:lined with books, and 
showing every sign of being his friend’s study. It faced the long, 
old-time garden ; and through the open window came the happy 
sound of playing children. Chester sat down, listening the while to 
another sound, evidently from the drawing-room, the sound of a 
piano. The latter soon claimed both his ears. He rose and 
slightly opened the door, then pushed the window to. Youngsters 
at their gaming he could hear anywhere; but a sonata of 
Beethoven’s he had not heard for many a year, and then Mona had 
played it, only not half so well. He listened, shrewdly judging the 
character of the player. There was true refinement at that piano ; 
womanly tenderness; deeps of suppressed passion; yearning. 
“Yearning for what?” he wondered, giving ear to an exquisite 
passage, “for something she knows not what, perhaps. It’s the 
way with women. But maybe Mrs. Spreckley is not quite happy in 
her life. How came such a mating about? Spreckley—ah, there’s 
the vondo—that’s better!” He listened on, wondering again that 
a woman of such spiritual calibre should have wed a man who had 
about as much soul as Dandy, when in came Mr. Spreckley himself. 

Hearty words of greeting, and a hard gripping of hands; then 
arm-chairs vis-a-vis, and a lighting of cigars. Mr. Spreckley was a 
short, thick-set man, with a red, round Friar Tuck face, and a little 
bud of a mouth, which vied with his laughing grey eyes to show forth 
the good-humour in him. 

‘So you’ve come back to settle in the old country, and in Oxford 
too?” said he, with a big puff, as if he were blowing off the froth of 
preliminaries. ‘ But you ought to get married first, you know ; I can 
see you’re a bachelor—it’s writ all over you. What became of your 
pretty cousin?—the one that came up for one of the Commems. 
Ah, I forgot, she married an army man. I saw it in the papers.” 
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** Yes, she put about ship when the crash came. You know that 
it killed my father, and that my mother soon followed him. I think 
Mona might have been with her at the last. We were half engaged 
at one time, but it came to nothing. Just as well, perhaps. She 
could never have stood India—or me either. Too fond of Vanity 
Fair. But how did you chance on this place? Thought you were 
going in for the cloth, or was it the silk?” 

“Silk. Attended terms ; was called ; tried two years to get a brief; 
couldn’t ; got in a rage one day, tore my gown up; jumped into a 
cab; told the man to drive to the devil ; he landed me at the Star 
and Garter, at Richmond. ‘Thought a whiff of country air might do 
you good, sir,’ said he, ‘you looked a bit wild-like.’ The drive had 
put me right ; a brief walk round the Park made me even better, 
and I decided to have another try. But, on returning to the 
Temple, I found a telegram announcing my father’s death. That 
ended everything. He left much gold.” 

**So you didn’t trouble about a new gown?” 

“No; I promptly got married, and here Iam. My wife’s’people 
live close by ; and, to please her and them, I bought this old concern, 
ghost and all. And now you are here, Chester, you may as well 
stay a week or two. You can have the haunted room.” 

Chester smiled; yet his eyes were smarting. The voice and 
manner of his old friend were so entirely unchanged. If his frock- 
coat had been Prospero’s robe, he could not have brought back the 
past more vividly. 

“Thank you much, Spreckley; but I have already taken quarters 
at the ‘ Roebuck,’ and all my traps are there. That’s my centre, you 
know. I'll promise you another visit when I have found a likely 
house, and——” 

“ And a wife,” put in the other, with a twinkle. 

“Then my visit must be a pleasure deferred,” replied Chester. 
“You must withdraw the proviso.” 

“T will. But at least you'll stay dinner? Yes? Well then, 
let us adjourn to the drawing-room ; and, if music be the food of love, 
you can have a good meal of it. An infernal row, I call it, at this 
hour of the day too. But music is Cecilia’s penchant, so what can 
one say? This way; she'll stop in a second if she sees us. Shy as 
a leveret, and at her age, too !” 

He led the way out by the window ; and, turning to the right, 
came presently to another, which was also open. They silently 
entered the room, and as silently took their seats. The player, lost 
in the spirit world she had flown to, went on, quite oblivious of her 
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two auditors, one at least of whom was a man who could give heed 
to her feeling and execution with delighted ears. He looked across 
at her curiously. He could see a slim girlish waist ; small shoulders, 
square rather than sloping ; a well-rounded neck, as white as the 
piano keys; and a mass of hair, wavy brown with golden places, 
which might have been the coronal of any woman between twenty 
and forty. He peeped out at the children. The eldest might have 
been ten years old; the youngest, a cooing baby, as many months. 
Sitting by it was the white-frocked nurse; in a ship-chair, next to her, 
reclined a thin, learned-looking lady, hall-marked a governess. While 
his eyes were on her he heard her call sharply to one of the children, 
and the little one went running to her. It tripped, and fell heavily 
down. There was that moment’s stillness which follows a shock 
to a young child, then a loud burst of screaming. The music 
ceased, and he looked round to see the alarmed player hastening to 
the window. She hurried by and out without seeing him. But he 
had seen her, and his wide eyes had nearly started from his head. 
It was Naomi ! 

“ Alarmed about young Betty?” said Mr. Spreckley. “Why, 
man, what’s the matter with you? It’s only a youngster’s tumble.” 

Chester recovered himself, or tried to. His heart was hammer- 
ing. Little sweetheart the wife of this man ! 

“ What are you scowling at?” said the man testily; “ has the 
child given you the colic? Come and have another cigar—it ’ll 
sooth you.” 

He led the way across the hall to his study ; Chester followed 
mechanically. 

“ Here, have a glass of wine,” said Mr. Spreckley briskly; “you 
look quite knocked over, old man. Sorry it should have occurred, 
but it gave me a turn too. Little beggar! ” 

“It wasn’t that,” said Chester, bolting the wine, nevertheless, 
“ it was the sudden sight of such a beautiful woman. My nerves 
were not prepared for it.” 

“Shouldn’t have gone out to India then. You’ve been drink- 
ing too much of that tea,” said Mr. Spreckley, looking out 
from the window. “ Beautiful? I never thought Naomi was quite 
that. Pretty’s a fitter word. But then, beauty’s a subjective rather 
than an objective thing, I suppose. Some people bow the knee to 
Burne Jones’ angels, others go mad over Rubens’ deities—round 
little folk, as ethereal as a sirloin. It’s just a matter of taste. For 
me, I prefer the happy medium—the Milo Venus style—a healthy, 
shapely, well-knit young creature, with the face of a goddess. Naomi’s 
all that, bar the face.” 
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“Quite so. Hers is a face not of a goddess, but a very 
human woman, and a more charming one I have never yet seen. 
Pardon my saying it.” 

Mr. Spreckley’s eyes were dancing, and he looked across at 
Chester, his little mouth working in a manner extraordinary. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” he said; “ I like to hear Naomi praised. 
Her qualities are just as attractive as her appearance. Most won- 
derful governess we ever had, the children worship her.” 

The listener’s chest rose suddenly, and he blew an enormous 
cloud. He could not speak, he was being riven asunder, never in 
his life had joy served him like this. He blew and blew again 
till he was well-nigh invisible. 

“ Good cigar, isn’t it?” said Mr. Spreckley. “ It was Jupiter, I 
think, who used to hide himself in a cloud.” 

Chester caught back his self-control. He waved the smoke away, 
but still was silent. His friend was looking again from the window. 

“Yes; and Miss Hawthorn—Cecilia, as we sometimes call 
her—is wonderful in more ways than one. She was a farmer’s 
daughter, Chester ; and when we first came to Stanton she was an 
ignorant girl, a pretty Phyllis of Arcady. What she has since 
become has been almost entirely through her own efforts.” 

“Tell me the story,” said Chester quietly. ‘ Pretty Phyllises 
of Arcady generally get married before they know where they are. 
Little chance of self-culture then.” 

“Well, she might have shared the common fate,” said Mr. 
Spreckley ; ‘‘in fact, she was booked—engaged to a man named 
Gerridge—he lives at Stanton now. He had come into some 
money from an uncle of his in the States, and had gone over 
there to see about it ; on his return they were to have been married, 
but when he got here, seeing how wretched she was about it—she 
didn’t want the fellow at all, it was some family arrangement—he 
took the sister instead. If he had been a harder man Naomi would 
have been Mrs. Gerridge now.” 

“ A near miss,” said Chester, resolving to squeeze honest 
Gerridge’s hand at the first opportunity. ‘“ But how did Na— 
Miss Hawthorn manage so successfully to cast the slough of her 
ignorance, as you call it? And why did she do it? Was she 
ashamed of her position in life ?” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Spreckley warmly; “she’s not one of that 
sort, she’d willingly turn milkmaid to-morrow if it came to the 
pinch. She simply wished to live in a wider and more spacious 
world than the one she was born to. She had been living ina 
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paddock, so to speak, and she wanted to leap the hedges and see 
what was beyond them. If it hadn’t been for some student fellow, 
who stayed there one Long, the desire had perhaps never caught 
hold of her. After he’d gone he sent her a pile of books, which he 
said he had no further need of. She got dipping into them, and 
somehow they caught hold of her. Before long she was devoting 
all her spare time to hard study. She kept at it off and on for two 
or three years, and it got mooted about that she was becoming the 
learned woman of Stanton—sort of sneer, you know. But the vicar 
and his wife stood by her beautifully, and when old Hawthorn died, 
and it became a question of earning a living of some sort, she was 
offered the position of schoolmistress whensoever the place should 
be vacant. The then mistress, who was as hard as nails and very 
unpopular, took the hint, and in no long time our Miss Creighton 
took the cane of office. But a 

“I'll swear she never used it !” 

“So will I. But, as I was going to tell you, she went on with 
her studying, the old vicar aiding her; and she got to knowa 
terrible lot, music among other things, from the vicar’s wife. It 
was through her that she came to us, after the last governess had 
run away with the groom—and here she is. Ask my wife, and she'll 
tell you she’s a gem.” 

‘So she is !” said Chester, half to himself. 

** But you don’t know her. The outside doesn’t count, pleasing 
as it is.” 

“Yes it does, and I do know her. I was the student fellow.” 

Mr. Spreckley humped his brows. 

* The deuce !” 

“Just so. I spent my last weeks in England at Arbury Farm.” 

“ And they still live in your memory as a pleasant time—an 
exceptionally pleasant time, I should say?” 

Mr. Spreckley’s mouth was working more than ever, and he was 
heaving with silent chuckles. Chester should have an angel yet in 
his house ! 

“They do undoubtedly,” said Chester,” leaning forward to take 
the proffered cigar, and not noticing that his friend was staring out 
of the window. 

They both sat back, looking one at the other. Chester met his 
friend’s scrutiny frankly, and his eyes told a tale—an old one. Mr. 
Spreckley read it exultingly. 

‘“‘ Really ?” said he. 

“ Really.” 
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“Then you're a lucky dog. She caught sight of your face just 
now as you stretched for that cigar. She blushed like any maiden. 
It was a blush of meaning ; it was made up of astonishment, joy, and 
love all romping together. She was beautiful that moment. She’s 
gone round the bushes. There’s an arbour behind those bushes. 
Poor thing, she could hardly stand for trembling. Are you coming 
in, dear?” he cried, leaning forward, and addressing the severe- 
looking lady ; “I think the children have had enough of it.” 

The tactful man. Hardly a minute had passed before there 
were two in the arbour behind the bushes, and they had never been 
so content in all their lives. Nothing was said at first. A grasping 
of hands, the big one retaining the little one ; a meeting of looks, 
the one steady and direct, the other fluttering and shy. 

“Ts it just the same, Naomi ?” 

A pause and a glad lifting of bosom. How could she doubt his 
meaning ? 

“Just the same, Mr Chester.” 
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THE PRUSSIAN BICENTENARY. 


N the 18th of this month (January 1901) the German Emperor, 
in his capacity of King of Prussia, intends to celebrate at 
KO6nigsberg the 2ooth anniversary of the foundation of the Prussian 
monarchy. Great preparations are being made to commemorate 
this important event in a suitable manner, and we may be sure that 
William II., who has a special regard for all that concerns the 
history of his own family, will make it the text for one of his classic 
orations. When we consider the prominent part which the German 
Empire, of which Prussia is the most imposing member, plays in the 
politics of our day, we must confess that there is ample reason for 
national exultation over the bicentenary of a ceremony which was 
the outward and visible sign of the entrance of a new Power into the 
European system. 

For nearly three centuries the efforts of a long line of Hohenzollern 
rulers had been consciously or unconsciously directed to this end. 
A scion of that distinguished family, which came originally from 
Swabia, where the castle of Hohenzollern still preserves its name, 
became Surggraf of Niirnberg about the middle of the twelfth 
century, and one of his descendants was appointed by the Emperor 
Sigismund first Administrator, and then Elector, of Brandenburg. 
Even before Elector Frederick I., as he styled himself, had been 
officially installed in 1417 in the market-place of Constance, where 
the famous Council was then sitting, he had taken strong measures 
towards restoring order in his new dominions. On his first appear- 
ance the proud nobility of the Mark of Brandenburg had derided 
him as a mere “ plaything from Niirnberg” (Viirnberger Tand), and 
announced their intention of going on fighting and levying black- 
mail in the good old style. But Frederick I., a true Hohenzollern, 
soon showed them that he would stand no nonsense; while he was 
still only Administrator of the country, he attacked the Quitzows, who 
were the ringleaders of the rebels, and battered their castle of Friesack 
about their ears with his famous cannon, “ lazy Peg” (faule Grete) 
—an incident commemorated in the popular drama, Die Quitzows, by 
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the present Emperor’s favourite dramatist Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
Twelve Hohenzollern princes followed one another as Electors of 
Brandenburg, most of them men of ability, all of them men of some 
marked characteristics. The second of the line, Frederick II., 
followed his father’s vigorous policy by subduing the unruly citizens 
of Berlin with such energy that he gained the nickname of “ Iron 
Teeth.” The fourth was so great an orator, that he was known to his 
contemporaries as “Cicero,” and it would seem as if his talents had 
descended to the present head of the House. The sixth took the 
important step of declaring publicly for the Protestant cause, and 
thus stamping Brandenburg and its Electors as a strong bulwark 
of Lutheran doctrine. The ninth, Johann Sigismund, acquired in 
1618 the Duchy of Prussia, which had been originally con- 
quered by the knights of the Teutonic Order and was a fief of the 
Kingdom of Poland. But by far the most eminent of the whole 
dozen was Frederick William, the Great Elector, who reigned from 
1640 to 1688, and laid the fortunes of his country. It is well known 
that the present Emperor shares with regard to him the opinion of 
Frederick the Great, who, after gazing on the bones of the Great 
Elector, exclaimed, Ce/ut-ci a fait de grandes choses. Succeeding a 
weak Elector during the last years of the Thirty Years’ War, he found 
Brandenburg ruined by the passage of marauding armies and dragged 
at the heels of the Kaiser. His great victory over the Swedes at 
Fehrbellin, a little off the present line from Berlin to Hamburg, is still 
remembered as one of the most important German successes in the 
field ; the Canal, which unites the Oder and the Spree, was his work, 
and still bears his name, and his statue on horseback may still be 
seen on the /ange Briicke at Berlin, where those of his predecessors 
are being gradually erected by William II. along the Stegesaliee. He 
was engaged in most of the wars of his time, and created the first 
standing army that Brandenburg had known; he obtained from 
Poland the abandonment of its feudal rights over the Duchy of 
Prussia, which thus became his absolute property ; he welcomed the 
French Protestants, who fled to Berlin after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and thus greatly assisted the commerce and agri- 
culture of a country which had been known as the “ sand-box of the 
Holy Roman Empire” by reason of its barren and sandy soil. 
Most remarkable exploit of all, he founded African Colonies on the 
Gold Coast and North of the Senegal, and thus set the example, which 
William I. imitated in 1884, while he began the nucleus of a navy in 
order to defend them. Itis said that it was the sight of these ancient 
vessels, as depicted in one of the Berlin galleries, that first diverted 
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the mind of the present Emperor towards naval matters. The Great 
Elector held, too, that “sea-faring and commerce are the pillars of 
a State,” and in the remarkable document,*known as his “ political 
testament,” laid down the salutary maxim, that “alliances are good, 
but one’s own resources are better.” Though he never attained to a 
royal crown, he was the real founder of the Prussian Monarchy, of 
which his son became the first king. 

Readers of Carlyle’s “ History of Friedrich II. of Prussia” will 
remember the Chelsea sage’s scornful account of the first Prussian 
king, mindful chiefly of “the infinitely little,” and, in truth King 
Frederick I. was not a great man. But he reaped what his father 
had sown, and in one thing at least was persistent—in his determina- 
tion to exchange the Electoral hat fora crown. Circumstances were 
in his favour ; his friend William of Orange, assisted by Brandenburg 
troops, had lately mounted the throne of England; and the 
Elector of Saxony had just won the title of King of Poland; while 
Hanover had been promoted to the rank of an Electorate. He 
applied to the Emperor Leopold I. for the grant of the royal title ; 
and, after some difficulties and hesitation, the approach of the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and the consequent desire to have the 
excellent Brandenburg army on his side, induced the Emperor to 
acquiesce in the proposal. Religious doubts as to the propriety of 
conferring a crown on a Protestant prince were overcome by the 
Imperial Confessor, influenced, it is said, by a heavy bribe; the 
protest of the Pope, who arrogated to himself the sole right of 
bestowing crowns, went unheeded; and the death of the Spanish 
king at once accelerated the conclusion of the. negotiations. As 
Von Ranke remarks, it is a remarkable fact, that “ Monarchical 
Government in Prussia and Parliamentary Government in England 
were both founded in the same interest—to counterbalance the pre- 
ponderance of France.”! On November 16, 1700, the treaty 
conferring the regal dignity was signed, and the eager Frederick 
hastened to install himself as king. Although it was winter, and 
K@6nigsberg, which had been selected for the coronation as the 
capital of the Duchy of Prussia, was 450 miles away, he started off 
with “ 1,800 carriages,” his consort Sophie Charlotte, and his heir, 
Frederick William, for that freezing and distant city. Fond of 
display, he spared no expense on his installation, and we are told 
that his “diamond buttons cost £1,500 apiece.” But the most 
impressive incident in his coronation was the fact that he put the 
crown on his head with his own hands—a precedent followed on 
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the same spot by William I., and indicative of the divine origin of 
the royal title. It was especially noticeable, that the anointing 
followed, instead of preceding, the assumption of the crown, and 
was performed by two bishops, appointed as such for the express 
purpose. The ceremonial of January 18, 17or has had a lasting 
effect on the character of the Prussian Monarchy ; it has never lost 
that independent spirit which the first king imparted to it, and the 
Order of the Black Eagle which’ he then founded contains in its 
motto, Sum cuigue, a summary of the policy which has guided all 
the nine kings of the House of Hohenzollern. One feature in the 
ceremony has not, however, been retained. The first Frederick 
adopted the style of “ King zz Prussia,” choosing his title from that 
Duchy rather than from the Electorate of Brandenburg, so as not to 
infringe any rights of the Emperor. Frederick the Great, seventy- 
one years later, on the first partition of Poland, altered the title to 
“King of Prussia,” and that is the form in which the title has been 
perpetuated by his successors. 

The reign of Frederick I., which lasted for twelve more years 
after his assumption of the crown, was not so brilliant as his corona- 
tion. He had pledged himself to support the Kaiser in the war of 
the Spanish Succession, and on all other occasions, in return for the 
concession of the royal dignity, and his troops accordingly took part 
in some of the operations under “the old Dessauer.” At the peace 
he obtained recognition of his title from the Powers, and several 
acquisitions or confirmations of territory, the most important being 
the Principality of Neuchatel, which was destined later on to cause 
a considerable diplomatic difficulty. When he died, in 1713, he left 
a territory of 43,400 square miles, with 1,731,000 inhabitants, to his 
successor. At the present day the Prussian kingdom contains 
134,603 square miles, with a population (according to the census of 
1895) of 31,855,123. But, vain as he was, Frederick I. did some- 
thing for his subjects. He was well-educated, like most of his 
House, and encouraged art and learning. He founded an Univer- 
sity, and at his Court Leibnitz enjoyed the special favour of his 
talented Queen, after whom Charlottenburg, which he founded, 
received its name. 

His son, Frederick William I., was in most respects the exact 
opposite of his father. Everyone remembers his love for “tall 
soldiers,” his absurd antics in his “ tobacco-Parliament,” and his 
contempt for culture and refinement, which seemed so admirable to 
Carlyle, but have not found such approval elsewhere. Yet the 
father of Frederick the Great rendered, in his way, very useful 
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services to the young Prussian kingdom. If he cut down the 
expenses of the Court to the lowest possible figure, and starved the 
Universities, he favoured the spread of elementary education and 
built numbers of new schools. A practical man in the worst sense 
of the term, he saw no good in anything that was not immediately 
useful, and would not allow any of his subjects to have an opinion 
upon public affairs. An autocrat of the purest water, he established, 
as he said, the Prussian throne as firmly as if it were a “ rock of 
bronze,” and its narrow base was not his “people’s will,” but his 
own. Yet he was undoubtedly a well-meaning ruler, and could be 
guilty of acts of kindness at times, as he showed when he allowed 
the exiled Protestants from Salzburg to settle in his kingdom. He 
increased his army and placed it under the command of “the old 
Dessauer ”; and, though not a scientific strategist—in fact, he had an 
almost British contempt for the science of war—introduced one 
important military reform, the substitution of the iron for the wooden 
ramrod, which was of much advantage to the Prussian troops in 
action. His treatment of his son, in whom he thought he detected 
the future destroyer of Prussia, and whose French ways and dilet- 
tante life he detested, was at one time a public scandal, and the 
attempt of the Crown Prince to run away nearly brought the latter 
before a court-martial, and actually brought one of his friends to 
the scaffold. Thanks to the increased army and its new ramrod, 
Frederick William took part in two wars with success, and was able 
to boast that he also had been able to augment his territories in 
Europe. But in Africa he disposed of the Great Elector’s Colonial 
stations to the Dutch, and we hear no more of Prussia as a Colonial 
Power till our own day. 

Frederick the Great, who succeeded him in 1740, has been the 
theme of the most extravagant praise by all admirers of brute force 
coupled with treacherous diplomacy. No one can deny that his 
long reign of forty-six years was the most glorious, except that of 
William I., in the annals of his country. For a large part of that 
time he was the best-known Sovereign in Europe, and his warlike 
achievements combined with his literary talents gave him, on the 
ground of personal merit, the first place among the rulers of his 
generation. But no one who has any regard for truth can defend, 
except on casuistical grounds, some of the diplomatic devices by 
which that cynical philosopher benefited himself at the expense of 
his neighbours. He regarded his subjects as so much food for 
powder, and on one occasion, when they showed some reluctance to 
be shot for his sake, called them “ dogs,” and asked if they wanted 
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“to live for ever.” The first partition of Poland has been repeatedly 
condemned as an act of flagrant burglary, but it was, at any rate, 
an interesting retribution, that Prussia, which had once been held as 
a fief of Poland, should now absorb a part of her ancient suzerain’s 
kingdom. Yet the Polish question, which even now agitates German 
politics, was born of that partition, and even now there has been 
little fusion between the two races in the Polish provinces of Prussia. 
As a set-off to this disadvantage was the greater cohesion which the 
Prussian kingdom acquired by this partition of Poland. East Prussia, 
the old Duchy, which had given its name to the Monarchy, was no 
longer severed from the western part of the State, as it had pre- 
viously been, and it was in token of this unity that Frederick assumed 
the style of “ King of Prussia,” that is to say, of the Western no less 
than the Eastern country of that name. His acquisitions at the 
expense of Austria in Silesia have left no such bitter memories 
behind, but it was clear from that time that there must one day be a 
fratricidal war for the hegemony of Germany between the two chief 
German Powers, Austria and Prussia. Frederick II. for the first 
time placed the latter State in a position to hold its own against the 
former, and Bismarck in 1866 was merely completing his work. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that the great Frederick in his wars 
against Austria was consciously aiming at the unification of Germany. 
He was throughout pursuing a Prussian, not a German, policy, and 
his aim was his own aggrandisement, not the accomplishment of that 
national idea which has found its embodiment in the modern 
German Empire. His importance in the great work of unification 
was due to the negative fact that his achievements in the Silesian 
and Seven Years’ Wars came to be regarded with pride by many 
Germans, who did not belong to Prussia and had no particular 
desire to pay Prussian taxes. Nor must we omit the peaceful services 
which he, “ the first servant of the State,” rendered to his people by 
the foundation of villages, the improvement of judicial methods, the 
perfect toleration which prevailed in religious matters, and the good 
popular education which he encouraged. In one respect alone he 
was opposed to the real interests of his country. His French educa- 
tion led him to despise the efforts of German literary genius, and his 
own works were composed in what was, after all, a foreign language. 
Frederick patronised Voltaire, but derided as barbarians the rising 
generation of German authors, who were destined to contribute not 
a little to the ultimate regeneration of the Fatherland. 

His nephew and successor, Frederick William II., in his reign of 
eleven years, added greatly to the extent of the dominions which 
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Frederick II. had bequeathedto him. The second and third partitions 
of Poland and the acquisition of Ansbach and Bayreuth raised the 
area of Prussia to a little under 100,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about nine millions, and that state was of sufficient importance 
to form with England and Holland the Triple Alliance, which was 
intended to counteract the Dual Alliance of Russia and Austria for 
the conquest of Turkey—a grouping of the Powers very different 
from that which exists at the present day. On the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, Prussia showed little desire to intervene in the 
affairs of a nation which was not then considered to be a source of 
danger to North German interests. But as time went on, and the 
outlook became more serious, Frederick William changed his policy. 
His famous meeting with the Emperor Leopold II., at Pillnitz, had 
the ultimate effect of involving him in a war against France as the 
ally of his natural enemy, and the separate peace which he concluded 
with the French at Bale in 1795, though it gained him an exemption 
from the dangers of the next eleven years, laid him open to the 
charge of faithlessness, and exposed his successor, later on, to the full 
force of a French attack without assistance. Prussia sacrificed 
German interests out of pure selfishness in 1795, and the retribution 
meted out to her was, indeed, exemplary. Nor was the rule of 
Frederick William any more glorious at home than in the department 
of foreign affairs. He resembled the first Prussian king in his love 
of pomp, and his frivolity and reactionary measures against freedom 
of religious and political discussion, contrasted strongly with the 
laborious life of his great predecessor, whose utter indifference to 
criticism and lampoons had been one of his most remarkable char- 
acteristics. When he died in 1797, he left his kingdom greater in 
size and population, but in nothing else ; and, as the result of his 
policy, his successor, Frederick William III., had to undergo 
humiliations such as have fallen to the lot of no other Sovereign of 
the House of Hohenzollern. 

In our own days, since the great victories of 1870, the Prussians 
have been able to contemplate with equanimity the deep degradation 
which their country suffered at the hands of the first Napoleon, and 
which the third of that name had, in his turn, to suffer from the son 
of his uncle’s victim. One sees in the windows of German print- 
shops an engraving, entitled Vergeltung, or “ Retribution,” which 
consists of two parallel scenes from Prussian history. The one 
represents Napoleon I. dictating his hard terms to Queen Louise at 
Tilsit in 1807, the other depicts Napoleon III. as her son’s prisoner in 
1870. It is not often that in such a comparatively brief space of 
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time, easily covered by the lifetime of one man, the rulers of two 
hostile nations have entered one another’s capital at the head of a 
victorious army. The French occupation of Berlin, in 1806, has 
long been obliterated by the German occupation of Paris in 1871 ; 
but it should even now serve to point a lesson, recently laid down by 
both Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery, that a grave national 
disaster is sometimes the prelude to a grand national uprising, and 
that, more than any other people of modern times, the Prussians 
have learned wisdom by their misfortunes. The horrors of that 
terrible time, and the popular movement which produced the War of 
Liberation of 1813, have been graphically depicted in the last of that 
series of historical novels, Die Ahnen, or “ The Ancestors,” in which 
the late Gustav Freytag sketched the evolution of a German family 
from the fourth to the middle of the nineteenth century. It was then 
that Frederick William III. appealed with such splendid results to a 
popular sentiment, which had been carefully fostered by literary men 
and athletic societies, and supported by the military reforms of 
Scharnhorst and the social and political reforms of Stein. Those 
two eminent men achieved for the Prussia of their day what Bismarck, 
Moltke, and Roon accomplished for the Prussia of half a century later, 
and they deserve a place among the founders of the Empire which 
we see to-day. Nor should the sacrifices of the Prussian aristocracy 
be forgotten. If, at the present time, “the Agrarians” of East 
Prussia are chiefly conspicuous by their selfish opposition to measures 
intended to benefit the commercial classes, which play such a large 
part in the contemporary history of Germany, it should at least be 
remembered that their ancestors accepted Stein’s abolition of serfdom 
in 1807, and cheerfully bore their part in the War of Liberation. 
Hardenberg continued Stein’s work, and at the general settlement of 
European affairs after the definite fall of Napoleon in 1815, the 
Prussian kingdom, which the French Emperor had almost halved at 
Tilsit, and reduced to almost the same area as that which it had 
occupied in the days of the Great Elector, was not only restored to 
nearly its former size, but had grown in the more important qualities 
of patriotism and education. The union of all classes against the 
common enemy in the Befreiungskrieg had stimulated national 
feeling and revived the long dormant idea of a common Fatherland. 
But the reaction which set in under the auspices of Metternich in 
1815, and lasted till his fall in 1848, was destined in Prussia, as else- 
where, to damp the hopes of those who aimed at either liberal 
institutions or the unification of Germany, or both. Even now the 
combination of the two has been found impossible in Prussia, and 
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the means by which that State obtained the leadership of Germany 
were the very opposite of those recommended by the Liberal poli- 
ticians, who regarded England as their model. It was, perhaps, no 
wonder that a man like Heine, who became a Prussian subject! in 
consequence of the arrangements of 1815, but was at heart a French- 
man, poured scorn on the “ so-called War of Liberation,” when “we 
were ordered to become patriots, and we became patriots ; for we do 
everything which our princes order!” His scathing denunciations 
of the Hohenzollern family, 


Stallgedanken, und das dde 
Fressen, jeder Zoll ein Thier, 


sound curious enough now ; but that miserable creation, the German 
Confederation, of which the same poet wrote— 


O Bund, du Hund, 
Du bist nicht gesund, 


and which dominated German politics till it received its quietus in 
the war of 1866, was not inspiring, while the share of Prussia in the 
autocratic Karlsbad decrees showed that liberal ideas had no influence 
at the Court of Frederick William III. That Sovereign became the 
humble servant of Metternich and Austria, conceded the demands 
of the feudal party for a modification of Stein’s reforms, and showed 
a more enlightened spirit in military and economic matters alone. 
The foundation of a Customs union between a number of the 
thirty-nine States which composed the German Confederation was 
a distinct step towards a closer political union. But the keynote of 
this gloomy period was reaction at home, and in German, as distinct 
from Prussian, politics, dependence on the edicts which Metternich 
ssued from Vienna. 

Nor was Frederick William IV., who succeeded to the throne in 
1840, a man of the stuff of which Empire-builders are made. It 
was noticed that he began his reign just a hundred years after 
Frederick the Great had inaugurated his successful career; but as 
he once truly confessed to a statesman who urged him to accept 
the Imperial Crown, offered to him in 1849 by the National Assembly 
at Frankfort, “ Frederick the Great would have been your man, I 
am not a great ruler.” Learned and full of medizval ideas, with an 
enormous respect for the kingly office, which he held, so he believed, 
by divine right, he could not stoop to pick up from the gutter a crown 
which was the issue of a revolution. The mere title “Emperor of 
the Germans” indicated the popular origin of this dignity which it 
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was proposed to confer upon this stickler for all that was feudal. 
Frederick William IV., the most eloquent member of his family, 
except perhaps the “Cicero” of Brandenburg and the present Kaiser, 
was a fantastic figure on the throne. It was hinted that he had 
a weakness for the bottle; he was nicknamed “ King Clicquot,” and 
Punch always depicted him with a champagne bottle under his arm 
and his crown very much askew. His famous ride through his 
capital, wearing the tricolour during “the March days” of 1848, gave 
rise to the sarcasm of his autocratic relative the Tsar Nicholas I., 
who, when asked whether he would like to see a noted circus-rider 
of that date replied, “We will send for our brother-in-law, the 
King of Prussia.” The humiliation of Prussia by Austria at Olmiitz, 
the subjection of the foreign policy of Berlin to the influences of 
the Russian Court, which exasperated the Western Powers at the 
time of the Crimean War, and the formal renunciation by Frederick 
William of his rights to Neuchatel, were scarcely compensated for 
by the acquisition of Hohenzollern, the cradle of the race, and the 
purchase of a strip of territory on the North Sea, to serve as a 
Prussian harbour, then not greatly wanted. The later years of this 
talented, but unfortunate monarch, were passed in the retirement 
which his incurable malady necessitated. 

Few could have imagined that his brother and successor would 
one day become the hero of the whole German world and the 
regenerator of his country. No one had been more unpopular in 
the Revolutionary days of 1848, when he had been regarded as the 
head of the reactionary party, and his melodramatic coronation at 
K6nigsberg with a ceremonial exactly modelled on that of 
Frederick I., but neglected by every Prussian king since the first, 
was considered as an indication of the lines on which he intended 
to govern now that he was no longer Prince Regent but King. The 
appointment as Prime Minister of such an ultra-Conservative as 
Bismarck increased the indignation of the Liberal party, and the 
four years of government without a budget greatly incensed the 
majority in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, until at last the 
success of the Minister’s policy in the Danish and Austrian wars of 
1864 and 1866 convinced most of them that he was bent on attain- 
ing their end by different means. Prussia emerged from the latter 
war with enormously enhanced power and prestige ; her territories 
had been largely increased by the incorporation of Hanover, Elec- 
toral Hesse, Nassau, Frankfort, and Schleswig-Holstein ; they now 
formed a compact whole, and comprised the valuable naval 
station of Kiel, and the excellence of the Prussian Army had been 
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twice signally demonstrated. It was clear to all observers that the 
state of things created by the treaties of 1866, which ousted Austria 
from all interference in Germany, dissolved the German Confedera- 
tion and substituted for it a North German Confederation, including 
Saxony, under Prussian hegemony, while leaving the South German 
States outside that body, could be only temporary. Bismarck had 
the wisdom not to precipitate events, as a doctrinaire would have 
done, while Prince Hohenlohe, who lived to be German Chancellor, 
was one of the most practical supporters of a further union between 
the South and the North. The creation of a Customs Parliament, 
in which both North and South were represented, was a further step 
in the direction of unity, and the final influence was the universal 
spirit of patriotism, aroused by the Franco-German war, which had 
nearly been precipitated three years earlier by the Luxemburg 
question. 

With the acceptance of the Imperial title at Versailles in 1871, on 
the very day when, 170 years before, Frederick I. had adopted the 
royal name at KOnigsberg, it might have seemed that the separate 
history of Prussia had merged in that of the German Empire. But 
such is not altogether the case. People scarcely realise even now 
outside Germany that the German Empire is really a Federation of 
Sovereign States, and that the Emperor—be it observed “ German 
Emperor,” not “Emperor of Germany” or “of the Germans”—is 
merely the hereditary President of that Federation. The separate 
Parliaments co-exist in the component States together with the 
Imperial Parliament, in which they are each represented in propor- 
tion to population, and with the Federal Council, in which they are 
each represented as States. That Prussia, which embraces nearly 
67 per cent. of the total area, and nearly 61 percent. of the whole 
population of Germany, should have the largest individual number of 
votes in both these two Imperial bodies, and should have an actual 
majority in the former of them, is only fair. But there have been 
times when the smaller States have been able to carry their way against 
Prussian wishes in the Federal Council, whilst in the separate State 
Legislatures, and especially in that of Bavaria, there is still a consider- 
able amount of local, as opposed to national, feeling. In spite of 
considerable pressure, Bavaria and Wiirttemberg still cling to their own 
postage stamps, and such incidents as the prompt repudiation of the 
tactless remark that the non-Prussian princes who went in 1896 with 
Prince Henry to the coronation festivities of the present Tsar were 
his “suite,” and the resentment felt by the smaller States at the 
Emperor’s more recent intervention in the Lippe- Detmold succession, 
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are proofs that “ particularism” is not dead, even after thirty years 
of Empire. On the other hand, the appointment of a former 
Bavarian Premier as Chancellor in the person of Prince Hohenlche, 
and of a Badenser as Minister for Foreign Affairs in that of Baron 
von Marschall, showed that the very highest posts in the Empire are 
not regarded as the prerogatives of “the predominant partner.” 
Bismarck, however, has left it on record that he found it necessary, 
if he wished to have complete control of affairs, to be Prussian 
Prime Minister as well as Imperial Chancellor ; and the discussions 
in the Prussian Legislature, a body far less democratic than the 
Imperial Parliament, are usually of considerable local importance. 
Whether some day these local diets will all merge in the Reichstag, 
and a really centralised Empire take the place of a Federation, is a 
question of opinion, but it is not likely to come about just yet. The 
characteristic differences of race, history, and religion between North 
and South are too great, and the Bavarian Press regards the 
Prussians much as the Neapolitans regard the Piedmontese. 

A strong family likeness exists, indeed, between the historical 
development of the House of Hohenzollern and that of the House 
of Savoy. Both obtained the kingly dignity in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, and each became the nucleus round which a 
much larger agglomeration of States was formed. Both the King of 
Prussia and the King of Sardinia were turned out of their capitals 
by Bonaparte, and both were restored at his fall. The subsequent 
reorganisation of Piedmont was a conscientious imitation of Prussian 
methods, and the same two wars which made Prussia supreme in 
Germany, made Piedmont also supreme in Italy. But the parallel 
ceases when we consider the different forms which Italian and 
German unity have taken. This difference may be, however, only 
on the surface, for Italy is still divided by old associations and 
historical and economic influences into separate regions, which are 
not marked on the map. 

There are those who doubt whether Italian unity has been an 
unqualified success ; how stands the case with the result achieved by 
Prussia? So far as the world at large is concerned, Bismarck’s 
saying would still seem to be true: “ We have gained respect every- 
where, love nowhere.” The vast commercial progress of Germany 
in general, and of Prussia in particular, is acknowledged on all hands, 
and we English know it well to our cost. But is there not some- 
thing to be set against this material advance? Does the German 
literature of to-day—if literature it can be called—compare with the 
masterpieces of the old days, when trade was not the main object of 
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every German, and the small Courts, like Weimar, patronised literary 
talent? Is German scholarship so famous as it was, when the 
Germans were described as “the people of thinkers”? Is morality, 
as exemplified by some recent scandals at Berlin, so high as in the 
times of poverty and struggle, of plain living and high thinking? In 
the old days Socialism had not grown to the extent to which it has 
now attained ; nor had some of the finest scenery and the most 
famous river in Europe been desecrated by an endless series of 
chimneys and factories. The thoroughness of the modern German, 
as compared with our slip-shod and amateurish methods of educa- 
tion, his keen eye to business, his most un-English faculty for com- 
bining theory and practice, and his admirable habit of considering 
no detail too petty, no profits too small to be worth considering— 
these are all to the advantage of the great Power to which, according 
to some thinkers, the new century belongs. But some things have 
been lost in this rapid transformation. ‘The successor of the Great 
Elector and the Great Frederick has, it is true, his finger in every 
pie, and usually, whether in Turkey, China, or Samoa, manages to 
pull out the plum. He is realising the dream of a world-empire and 
a strong navy, which will be a most formidable rival to the Power 
hitherto considered as having a monopoly of both. On the bi- 
centenary of the first Prussian king’s coronation he has full right to 
feel proud of these material triumphs. But, standing in the City of 
Kant, he may perhaps ask himself whether “ pure reason ” plays as 
much part as it did in Prussia. No doubt it is out of place in 
practical politics, and the “reason” which actuates German policy in 
these days is not that of the philosopher of Konigsberg but the 
raison @ état, 
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THACKERAY’S WOMEN. 


ADIES, strange to say, do not like Thackeray. Is it that 
women have, as he says, no humour; or is it that the 
Thackeray ideal provokes them? I think it is the latter. That 
goose Amelia makes me quite angry !” exclaims Miss Jones, “ with 
her insipid sweetness and silly idolatry of that worthless husband of 
hers.” 

‘“‘ My dear, all his women are either weak or wicked,” chimes in 
Mrs. Brown. 

Now this criticism, whether just or not, argues at least great 
ingratitude on the part of the ladies, for never had they a more 
brave, constant, and chivalrous champion than Thackeray. It only 
illustrates the truth of his own remark, that if you want to secure 
lovely woman’s faithfulness and admiration there is nothing like a 
little judicious ill-treatment. Thackeray praises them and earns 
their cordial dislike. Praise them—there is no writer of this or any 
other country that has a tithe of his devotion to the sex. “I con- 
sider your sex a hundred times more loving and faithful than ours.” 
He is never tired of dwelling on the virtues of women, their love, 
their patience, their unselfishness. “What do men know about 
women’s martyrdoms? We should go mad if we had to endure the 
hundredth part of those daily pains which are meekly borne by 
many women, ceaseless slavery meeting with no reward; constant 
gentleness and kindness met by cruelty as constant ; love, labour, 
patience, watchfulness, without even so much as the acknowledg- 
ment of a good word: all this how many of them have to bear in 
quiet, and appear abroad with cheerful faces as if they felt nothing,” 
and so on, and so on. Perhaps the pity is a little galling. In one 
of the Sketches by Boz, called “The Parlour Orator,” the red-faced 
man, the oracle of the tap-room, is constantly taunting the company 
with being slaves. ‘‘ Now you all know it and writhe under it,” he 
says. “Inscribe that upon my tomb, and I am satisfied.” 

“Why, as to inscribing it on your tomb,” said a little greengrocer 
with a chubby face, “of course you can have anything chalked up 
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as you like to pay ; but when you come to talk about slaves and that 
there abuse you’d better keep it in the family, ’cos I for one don’t 
like to be called them names night after night.” 

Some such feeling may prompt women’s antipathy to Thackeray. 
They don’t like to be called “them names”—slaves and hypocrites 
—in page after page. But there is a deeper cause for their dislike. 
Women do not believe in one another. They do not mind being 
called angels and “angel-like adored,” but they do not subscribe to 
any other of the sex being so described, for the simple reason -that 
they know they do not deserve it. ‘‘ We can see all sorts of things : 
the inferior animals have instincts, you know,” says sarcastic Mrs. 
Laura Pendennis. Still less do women subscribe to angel-worship 
when it is an Amelia or Helen Pendennis who is put on the 
pedestal. ‘I know what the men like,” says sharp-tongued Mrs. 
Poyser ; “a poor soft as ’ud simper at ’em like the pictur o’ the 
sun, whether they did right or wrong, and say thank you for a kick, 
and pretend she didn’t know what end she stood uppermost till her 
husband told her. That’s what a man wants in a wife mostly. He 
wants to make sure o’ one fool as ’ull tell him he’s wise.” 

There is no denying that Thackeray’s ideal is somewhat of this 
sort—the hearth and home being. “I’m afraid,” he writes, “ I don’t 
respect your sex enough though. Yes I do, when they are occupied 
with loving and sentiment, and not with the other business of life.” 
But it must be sentiment of the right sort, for nearly every bad 
woman, as well as every good one, according to the Thackeray creed, 
is a sentimental person. Miss Blanche Amory—the Sylphide—was 
full of sentiment. She could write the most. beautiful album verses 
in “Mes Larmes” to “ My Baby Brother” and then box the baby 
brother’s ears for meddling with her paint-box; warble the most 
touching songs and then reduce the governess to tears by some 
unfeeling remark. Even Becky had a streak—a very thin streak—of 
sentiment. No? Sentiment is not Thackeray’s touchstone. For 
him the true difference between women lies deeper: it is between 
the women with hearts and the women without hearts. This is what 
fixes the great gulf between his good women and his bad women: 
between Amelia Sedley, Laura Pendennis, Lady Castlewood, and 
Mrs. Lambert on the one hand, and Becky, Beatrix, Blanche, Miss 
Crawley, and old Lady Kew on the other hand. It is at these last, 
the clever, unprincipled adventuress, the heartless jilt, “the slight 
coquette,” the coarse, vulgar-minded, worldly type of woman, pecu- 
liarly English—like Mrs. Bute Crawley, “the Old Campaigner,” 
Mrs. Gashleigh, &c., female snobs—that Thackeray levels all the 
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shafts of his scorn and satire—at Becky, sleeping comfortably 
through the grey hours of the early dawn when honest Rawdon was 
going forth to face death on the field of Waterloo ; at Beatrix, the 
maid-of-honour, selling herself to the highest bidder; at Miss 
Crawley tyrannising over poor tearful Briggs, not at Rosa, or Emily 
Fotheringay, or Lady Louisa Sheepshanks, or good-natured Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd, or even Lad Maria Castlewood. 
As for the others, the good women, the women with hearts, 

nothing is too good for them. 

Angels are painted fair to look like you ; 

There’s all in you that we believe of heaven— 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy and everlasting love. 


*“Canst thou, O friendly reader, count upon the fidelity of an 
artless and tender heart or two and reckon among the blessings 
Heaven hath bestowed this love of faithful women. Purify thine own 
heart and try and make it worthy them. On thy knees, on thy knees 
give thanks for the blessing awarded thee. All the prizes of the 
world are nothing compared to that one; all the rewards of ambition, 
wealth, pleasure, only vanity and disappointment grasped at 
greedily and fought for fiercely, and over and over again found 
worthless by the weary winners.” In other words, Thackeray is a 
devout worshipper at the shrine. We must all be worshippers, he thinks 
—feel this reverence or nothing. ‘Men serve women kneeling ; 
when they get up they go away.” Surely it is good to have an ideal 
like this; better still to keep it as Thackeray did through life. 
*‘ Anoint mine eyes, good fairy Puck, so that I may ever consider 
the beloved object a paragon.” Illusion, say you? What then? We 
have to live together. Let us for Heaven’s sake idealise one another. 
Spare us that sight, a naked human heart. This is the very bond of 
peace and social life. 

There are two classes of men—men who are susceptible to woman’s 
influence, and men who are not—the club swaggerers, for instance, 
who suck the butts of billiard cues all night and call female society 
insipid. This susceptibility is not mere amorousness. Byron with 
all his amours had it not, nor Scott, nor Carlyle, but Cowper had, 
and De Quincey, and Washington Irving, and many others. These 
men like the society and companionship of women ; they appreciate 
their grace and vivacity, above all their delicacy of feeling ; ina word 
they prefer the drawing-room to the billiard-room or the smoking- 
room. Thackeray, the most manly of men, was one of these. He 
yearned for womanly tenderness and affection, and the yearning finds 
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expression in his novels and his letters. He writesto Mrs. Brookfield: 
“T cannot live without the tenderness of some woman, and expect 
when I am sixty I shall be marrying a girl of eleven or twelve, 
innocent, barley sugar-loving, in a pinafore.” He judges others by 
himself. ‘And I say I think the world is like Captain Esmond’s 
company I spoke of anon ; and could you see every man’s career in 
life you would find a woman clogging him, or clinging round his 
march and stopping him, or cheering him and goading him, or 
beckoning him out of the chariot, so that he goes up to her and leaves 
the race to be run without him, or bringing him the apple and saying, 
‘Eat,’ or fetching out the daggers and whispering, ‘ Kill ; yonder lies 
Duncan and a crown, and ‘an opportunity.” This cherches la 
Jemme view pervades all Thackeray’s writings, but it is well to 
remember that the saying is a French one, and, as Max O’Rell has 
just been telling us, women play, for good or evil, a much larger part 
in the lives and thoughts of Frenchmen than of Englishmen. English- 
men, quite half of them, are too stolid or too coarse to be able to appre- 
ciate the finer qualities of women. But what of Thackeray’s ideal ? Is 
ita satisfying one? Amelia, he tells us, was a mixture of his mother, 
his wife, and Mrs. Brookfield, all of whom he adored. She ought 
therefore to embody his ideal; but Amelia, with all her virtues of 
gentleness, sweetness, and clinging fidelity, lacks—we all feel it— 
something, strength—is it not ?—and breadth of character. Her very 
love of George Osborne makes her inconsiderate, if not cruel, towards 
the worthy Dobbin. Helen Pendennis is another Amelia; so is 
Lady Castlewood. Both are jealous, though for that matter 
jealousy is with Thackeray half a virtue, the shadow cast by love. 
All are foils to bad women—Lady Castlewood to Beatrix, Amelia to 
Becky, and Laura to Blanche Amory—and perhaps the good women 
suffer somewhat from accentuating the antithesis. Laura is, on the 
whole, Thackeray’s most satisfactory specimen of womankind. 
Her long ringlets and red lips may be a little out of date, 
but she is a sweet, sensible, affectionate, amiable, unselfish, 
thoroughly- domesticated girl, a model wife, for Pen at all events. 
She might perhaps have a dash of romance with advantage, but gue 
voulez-vous? Any man would be lucky to get such a wife. These 
are the qualities which wear. Looking at her, can it be said that 
Thackeray could not describe a woman who was not either foolish or 
insipid? Ethel Newcome again is an admirable woman. Some 
indeed might call her proud. Is it not fairer to say that she has, 
like Laura, a sense of the dignity of true womanhood; and Clive, like 
Pendennis, has to be taught its value—beyond that of rubies— 
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before they can be worthy of those women whom they ignorantly 
worship ? 

People talk of Thackeray’s heroines being silly. He, at all 
events, does not think themso. What amazeshim is rather the clever- 
ness of women. “You see a demure-looking woman, perfect in all 
her duties, constant in house bills and shirt buttons, obedient to her 
lord, and anxious to please him in all things, silent when you and he 
talk politics or balderdash together, and if referred to saying with a 
smile of perfect humility, ‘Oh! women are not judges upon such 
and such matters: we leave learning and politics to men.’ ‘Yes, 
poor Polly,’ says Jones, patting the back of Mrs. Jones’s head good- 
naturedly, ‘attend to the house, my dear; that’s the best thing you 
can do, and leave the rest to us.’ Benighted idiot! She has long 
ago taken your measure and your friends’, She knows your weak- 
nesses and ministers to them in a thousand artful ways.” 

Needless to say Thackeray’s ideal is not the ideal of smart society 
to-day or of the “ wild women.” ‘“ Youcan hardly,” says Thackeray, 
“give a woman a greater pleasure than to bid her pawn her 
diamonds for the man she loves.” Fancy the derisive laughter 
which would greet the utterance of such a sentiment as this now at 
a fashionable five o’clock tea in Mayfair by the Judiths, the world- 
lings; those, as Tennyson says, 


Who hold the diamond necklace dearer than the golden ring. 


Or take again that other Thackerayan assumption that a nice woman 
is always in love. “I don’t believe there is any such thing known 
as first love—not within man’s or woman’s memory. What ! you fancy 
that your sweet mistress just out of the schoolroom never cared for 
any but you, and she tells you so? Oh! you idiot, when she 
was four years old she had a tender feeling towards the buttons who 
brought the coals up into the nursery, or the little sweep at the 
crossing, or the music-master, or never mind whom.” Thackeray 
delights to see love-making among the little boys and girls at any 
age indeed. ‘The best thing isto love and win ; the next best to 
love and lose; and if the sight of youthful love is pleasant, how 
much more charming is the aspect of affection that has survived 
years, SOrrows, faded beauty, and life and doubts, differences, 
trouble? What woman, however old, has not the bridal favours and 
raiment stowed away and packed in the lavender in the inmost 
recesses of her heart?” 

What an anachronism would all this sentiment about love be 
yoted now—love, “ the modern fair onc’s jest! ” 
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The fact is that when we talk about his heroines being tame and 
insipid, what we mean is that we like a little wickedness in a woman 
now. Innocence bores us ; we want risqué situations and very frank 
talk. We prefer Eve after she has eaten the apple, just as we prefer 
to flirt with married women instead of maidens. We worship neither 
Sybil nor Madonna, but her yclept Pleasure : 

The reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 


And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle frail support. 


But let us not mistake. Fashion changes, but its changes are 
but “the ripple on the boundless sea.” Human nature remains the 
same, deep, strong, enduring. Love is not an extinct emotion, 
though disguised under a cheap affectation of nineteenth-century 
cynicism. It beats with mighty pulsations under the conventional 
assumption of indifference; it leaps out at times with passionate 
energy ; it is immortal as the heart of man. What folly, what a 
shallow philosophy, it is which deems it dead. We want another 
Thackeray to lash this new snobbishness, this glorying in our shame. 
His ideal, if it is not perfect, is still better and nobler than ours. His 
wife’s calamity—the shadow which darkened his life—only made his 
heart more tender and deepened his faith in true womanhood. 
On this subject he was always reticent, but we get a glimpse of his 
feelings from some touching lines in a letter to Mrs. Brookfield : 

A lonely man I am in life, my business is to joke and jeer; 

A lonely man without a wife, God took from me a lady dear. 

A friend I had, and at his side—the story dates from seven long year— 

One day I found a blushing bride, a tender lady kind and dear ! 

They took me in, they pitied me, they gave me kindly words and cheer, 

A kinder welcome who shall see than yours, O friend and lady dear ? 
[The rest is wanting. ] 


Verily Thackeray had the soul of a true knight errant. 
EDWARD MANSON. 
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THE COMSTOCK LODE. 


HE discovery of the Californian gold-placers, the plantation of 
the State of Deseret (which afterwards dwindled to Utah) 
by the Mormons, and the finding of the Comstock Lode, are the 
three chief episodes in the history of the American West. The first 
and second, thanks to the vogue in literature of the Forty-niner and 
the much-married Elder, are tolerably familiar to English readers ; 
the third is probably unknown to nine out of ten, and the tenth, a 
middle-aged man, has possibly forgotten it. And yet, with the 
exception of the Rand mines, no great gold discovery has had 
such far-reaching political, social, and commercial consequences as 
the revelation of the gigantic fissure-vein of the Comstock. Even 
to-day, when the Lode is, owing to the low comparatively unproductive 
price of silver, it is an appreciable factor in United States politics ; 
for the hope that, by the free coinage of silver, this and other silver- 
mining “camps” (using the term in the Western sense of a naturally- 
defined metalliferous area) might regain something of their former 
prosperity, is the mainspring of Democratic policy. 

From the mere statistician’s point of view the Comstock mines 
rank among the richest ever discovered—two or three of the series of 
thirty having been as fertile in the past as the Australian Broken 
Hill is at present, and half-a-dozen others surpassing the best of the 
British Columbian gaulena-mines. Between 1860 and 1870, during 
which period eleven “ bonanzas” or rich ore-bodies were found and 
worked in the upper levels of the Lode—the average annual yield of 
the “camp” approximated to $9,000,000. In 1870 the discovery of 
the Crown Point Bonanza (an exceedingly rich ore-body, first touched 
below the 1,000-foot level of the Crown Point mine) increased the 
yearly yield to $11,000,000, and, in 1872, when several other mines 
had worked into the region of deep-level ore-bodies, the output was 
nearly $14,000,000. The discovery of these “ bonanzas ” increased 
the value of the Comstock mines (gauging that value by the price of 
shares in the San Francisco stock-market) by more than $50,000,000; 
but their gross yield along the whole of the four miles of the Lode 
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cannot have exceeded $30,000,000, of which Crown Point (540 feet 
on the Lode) took out more than half. In 1873-4 came the dis- 
covery of the “Great Bonanza” or “ Heart of the Comstock,” a 
gigantic mass of ore in the subterranean territory of the consolidated 
Virginia and California mines, and at a somewhat greater depth than 
the second or deep-level sequence of ore-bodies. In five years 
1,168,428 tons of ore, worth $104,460,713, were taken out of 
this wonderful deposit, of which Consolidated Virginia obtained 
three-fifths and California the residue. Then, with strange swiftness, 
came the close of the bonanza period. In 1875 the stock of the 
thirty mines on the Lode was valued at $410,000,000 ; in 1880 it 
had fallen to $7,000,000 ; and never since that year of collapse has 
it exceeded $20,000,000. During the last nineteen years nothing 
even approaching in size and richness to the smallest of the bonanzas 
has been discovered, but hundreds of thousands of tons of low-grade 
ore have been mined and milled, and, thanks to the economy of 
modern processes, small dividends have been paid from time to time 
by a few of the mines. It may be that fresh bonanzas will be dis- 
covered in the as yet unexplored depths of porphyry below the 
2,500-foot level ; but both capital and energy for the search are at 
present lacking, and, like the rest of the “ mortgaged West,” the 
Comstock mining towns impatiently await the victory of Mr. Bryan, 
the defeat of the “ gold-bugs,” the rise from 65 to 100 cents of the 
silver composing a dollar-piece, and—the chance of obtaining money 
for further exploratory work ! 

For nearly ten years before the actual discovery of the Lode gold- 
placers in the defiles and gulches and on the bench-lands of Mount 
Davidson were worked by stragglers from the Californian camps, 
apostates from the communities of the Latter-Day Saints, and other 
stray orts of humanity. These deposits had been produced by the 
weathering and wearing-down through thousands of years of the 
Lode’s outcrop, the ore of which contained from o'1 to 0°7 oz. of 
gold per ton. The miners who worked on Six-Mile Cafion (a ravine 
on the north side of Mount Davidson) or in Gold Cafion (due south 
across the mountain side, following the trend of the Lode) were 
singularly illiterate and shamefully ignorant even in matters pertaining 
to their own profession ; so that the most obvious indications of the 
near neighbourhood of great silver-mines were disregarded. In 
modern times every miner who finds placer gold or loose mineral of 
any kind (“ float,” as it is called) searches at once for its sources. 
But none of the early Comstockers—not even the famous Henry 
Comstock himself, known to his intimates by the nick-name of “ Old 
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Pancake,” because he could never find time to bake bannock, and 
lived on flour stirabout—knew that first axiom of the miner’s trade. 
The fact that their dust became lighter in hue and diminished in 
value from $18 to $13 an ounce, as they worked up the cajions, owing 
to the presence of an increasing percentage of silver, conveyed no 
ulterior meaning, and a wandering Mexican miner’s hint to the effect 
that mucho bueno plata (much good silver) was to be found some- 
where in the grey mountain spaces above their heads was speedily 
forgotten. Also, one of the great drawbacks of placer-mining in the 
district was the presence of a curiously heavy and tenacious “ blue 
stuff,” which clogged the sluice-boxes of these simple-minded 
pioneers, and was dumped away down the hill-sides with many curses, 
both loud and deep. Yet this was the detritus, mined and partially 
milled by Dame Nature, of the richest silver-veins in North America. 
The simplest assaying outfit—magnifying glass, horn spoon, bottle 
of nitric acid, and bag of salt—would have revealed the value of this 
blue stuff, tons and tons of which were thrown down the ravines in 
1858-59, when Comstock and his companions were washing out the 
extremely rich but shallow bench-diggings at either end of the actual 
Lode. But nobody there owned the outfit required for “horning a 
prospect,” and, if it had been otherwise, the old, old fallacy that 
gold-mining pays better than silver-mining, decause an ounce of gold 
is worth more than an ounce of silver, would probably have prevented 
any prospecting for silver. 

The first news of the Mount Davidson bench-diggings created no 
excitement in California, mining experts arriving at the conclusion 
that the district contained only very shallow placers. But it happened 
that one Harrison, a rancher, visited the diggings in 1859 and 
brought a few handfuls of the blue stuff to Nevada City. The two 
best assayers there tested it and found that a ton of the same con- 
tained $1,595 in gold, and $4,791 in silver! Harrison seems to 
have gone back to his pastures ; but, though it was nearly midnight 
before the value of the stuff was known abroad, long before breakfast 
time next day everybody within seven miles had the story of the 
assay ; and an hour before sunrise several of the chief citizens loaded 
a pack-mule, saddled their horses, and started for Virginia City, then 
consisting of a few tents and dug-outs. This stroke of enterprise 
fired the mine, and within a week Nevada City had vanished as 
swiftly and silently as Lewis Carroll’s hero in the “ Hunting of the 
Snark,” or as Circle City disappeared the other day when news of 
the Klondike discoveries changed the centre of gravity of the Far 
North. That was the beginning of the famous Washoe Rush. 
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Only a small part of the Rushers came along in 1859, the season 
being far advanced and the Sierras already patrolled by snowstorms. 
A very severe winter followed, six feet of snow falling in Washoe 
County, and the snow-drifts in the Sierras exceeding fifty feet in 
depth. So that, in spite of the glowing reports sent into California 
by the former citizens of Nevada City (Ophir, Central, Mexican, and 
Gold Hill claims on the newly-discovered Lode yielded $275,000 
before the storms stopped work), the rush was arrested, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that necessary supplies were brought in 
towards the close of the winter. Before the close of February mules 
carrying packs were led for miles and miles over blankets laid on the 
snow-drifts (vast quags of glistering impalpable silver dust changing 
form visibly on a windy day) and more than half the beasts engaged 
in this work, and a few of their drivers, perished in the uplands. And 
when the spring came and the Washoe pilgrims began to pour in a 
full tide across the hills all the converging trails were hopelessly 
congested, hundreds of tons of freight being left by the way, albeit a 
dollar a pound was freely offered for transport. 

Ross Browne, as great a genius in his line as Bret Harte, gave a 
most entertaining and picturesque account of the Washoe Rush in 
“‘ Harper’s Magazine.” By the time he reached Placerville he came to 
believe (1) that the whole State of California was on the move ; and, 
{2) that most of the Californians were rogues and vagabonds. _Irish- 
men with wheel-barrows, and one of them carrying his earthly 
belongings in a hod ; French and German miners with knapsacks, 
using long-handled shovels for alpen-stocks; Mexicans swearing 
horribly in mongrel Spanish at mongrel ponies ; gamblers and other 
varieties of the “agent,” guiding thoroughbred horses, with delicate 
white hands—among them Cherokee Bob, the original of Bret 
Harte’s Jack Hamlyn ; drovers driving scrub cattle and hogs whose 
heads were lenger than their bodies; organ-grinders, hurdy-gurdy 
men, and other Italian noblemen ; Jew pedlars, Hebrew professors 
with divining-rods and electrical apparatus for detecting hidden 
silver-ore, and other Israelites travelling in “notions” ; women, old 
and young, fat or lean, wearing men’s clothes and using men’s oaths ; 
Missouri farmers with their families and furniture packed into the 
huge waggons called prairie schooners—these were among the more 
respectable classes of the Washoe Rushers. A counter-current of 
returned treasure-seekcrs was always passing ; but their most dolorous 
tales of woe could not persuade a single one of Ross Browne’s com- 
panions of the chances against his success. Even at the beginning 
of 1860 the whole of Mount Davidson was already staked out in 
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claims, and though two at least of the later comers were hailed as 
“Kings of the Comstock,” in far distant years (how and why shall 
shortly be told), hardly one in a hundred of the pilgrims was to earn 
a home-stake in Virginia City. But for the time being everybody 
was happy in the idea that he—or she !—was sure to find a mine at 
the journey’s end. So that the crowds at the various stopping 
places—ten-foot tents with magniloquent board and lodging signs, 
commodious hotels constructed of dry goods boxes and old potato 
sacks, and luxurious saloons consisting of a whisky barrel set in the 
shade of a pine—were invariably good-humoured and contented. At 
the end of 1860 the population of Virginia City was thirty thousand, 
and the history of the State of Nevada had begun in down-right 
earnest. 

The following description of the capital of Silverado was written 
by a visitor who passed through in 1860 :—“ Frame shanties pitched 
together as if by accident; tents of canvas, blankets, brush, sacks, 
and old shirts, with empty whisky-barrels for chimneys; smoking 
hovels of mud and stone; coyote holes in the hill-sides forcibly 
seized by men; pits and shanties, with smoke issuing from every 
crevice ; piles of goods and rubbish on craggy points, in the hollows, 
on the rocks, in the mud, on the snow—everywhere—as if the clouds 
had suddenly burst overhead and rained down the dregs of all the 
flimsy, rickety, filthy little hovels and rubbish of merchandise that 
had ever undergone the process of evaporation from the earth since 
the days of Noah.” 

In 1860 the development of the Lode was fairly begun, and after 
all the fateful “ blue stuff ” of the float had been carefully collected 
and cleaned up, the various mines almost immediately worked into 
the line of surface bonanzas. Those mines, that paid during the 
first decade of Comstock history, mostly paid “ from the grass-roots 
down,” in spite of the extravagance of their managers’ methods and 
the enormous sums spent in litigation. Half-a-dozen of the Virginia 
City lawyers became millionaires: a fact which needs some explana- 
tion, when it is remembered that men of that profession seldom or 
never did well for themselves in the Californian mining camps. The 
three chief causes of the period of litigation (which lasted to the end 
of 1865) were :—Firstly, the carelessness of the pioneers in defining 
and recording their claims ; secondly, the difficulty of determining 
the exact nature of the Comstock formation ; and last, but not least, 
the impossibility of obtaining a fair trial, where judges, jurymen, and 
witnesses were continually bribed and coerced by means of bullion 
and bullets. The original record-book seems to have been kept in 
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a bar-room and filled up by the miners themselves ; entries therein 
were erased or amended by any interested person ; and even when 
the metes and bounds of original locations had been duly marked on 
the actual ground, the parties to a suit could never be trusted to 
leave them alone. ‘Many a waggon-load of circumstantial evi- 
dence,” wrote a spectator of some of these trials, “ was carted away 
in the dead of night, and the stock-witnesses in such cases—the 
purblind old-timers who sold their locations to the first Washoe 
Rushers—were generally too full of envy, malice, whisky, and all 
uncharitableness to tell the truth, even when they wished to do so.” 
Again, American mining-camps have always maintained the right 
to an “inclined location” in the case of quartz-ledges, ¢.¢., the right 
to take a claim of definite superficial area and follow the vein and its 
off-shoots downwards at any angle or sequence of angles. Now, on 
Mount Davidson, the Comstock was not the only vein in sight, nor 
even the most prominent, so far as surface indications were con- 
cerned ; for not only the Virginia Lode, but a hundred others, crossed 
and recrossed the Comstock and one another in all possible direc- 
tions, and since locations had been taken up on all these veins, 
matters were in an apparently inextricable tangle. Practically speak- 
ing, the only thing which saved the situation was the existence of the 
series of rich ore-bodies on the real Comstock Lode from which the 
money to fight and conquer the side-vein claim-holders was obtained. 
There was little or no pay in these off-shoots of the great fissure- 
vein, and the presumed owners thereof, even when they could “ ante 
up,” had not money enough to “ see” their opponents’ hands. But 
working here and there on the parallel veins were corporations com- 
manding large capital, and when they had worked deep enough to 
invade the territories of the Comstock mines, the geological question 
—‘ Are these surface bonanzas narrow veins separated by barren 
porphyry, or was all the vein-matter deposited in one gigantic rift in 
the earth, together with irregular masses of rock ?”—became also a 
legal problem. In the end the decisions of the Courts and the pro- 
gress of exploration concurred in asserting that the Comstock was a 
true fissure-vein, and all the surviving east and west locations (the 
Lode runs north and south) became i/so facto untenable. The 
direct cost of settling this question was $10,000,000, and five years 
of litigation were required for its settlement. Of that vast sum (more 
than 20 per cent. of the gross yield of all the thirty mines during 
these years, and double the total profit of the nine dividend-paying 
mines), a quarter was paid away to corrupt judges, oath-breaking 
jurymen, and lying witnesses ; the rest was shared by half-a-dozen 
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lawyers, of whom Senator Stewart, a past-master in the art of manag- 
ing mining-camp juries, was the leader. His professional income 
averaged $250,000 a year over the period of litigation, and he 
actually received as much as $165,000 from the Belcher Mine in a 
single fee. 

During these five years a number of great mechanical problems 
were solved by the Comstockers and those employed in dependent 
industries. In the first two years the incline of the Ophir Mine 
passed into a huge ore-body fifty feet in breadth and of variable 
density and great softness. Pillars could not be left in sufficient 
number to support the roof, and the ordinary systems of timbering 
proved inadequate in view of the great pressure from above and the 
bellying of the vein matter. Many lives were lost, and work in the 
bonanza had to be abandoned. 

In this emergency, one of the directors sent for a German mining 
engineer, named Philipp Deidesheimer, who offered to visit the mine 
and see what could be done. After many experiments he solved the 
problem, and began to open up the celebrated “third gallery” of the 
Ophir. His plan was to pack the empty spaces left as the ore was 
removed by “square sets” (his own invention), consisting of short 
square timbers morticed and tenoned at the ends, so that they could 
be put together in a series of interlocked cribs and built up into a 
block of any shape and size. These could be strengthened, if need 
was, by diagonal braces, or they could be framed solidly together, or 
the cells could be filled up with waste rock. By means of this 
invention, which might have been suggested by the cells of a honey- 
comb, an ore-body 2co feet long, 60 feet broad, and 560 feet deep, 
was completely emptied of ore without the loss of a single life by 
accidents. In other mines, however, the system was grudgingly used, 
and huge caves occurred, costing many lives and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The best excuse for this false economy was 
the rapid increase in the price of lumber due to the speedy destruc- 
tion of nearly all the timber accessible at that time. 

The necessity of obtaining lumber at a fair price (250,000 cords 
of fire-wood and 80,000,000 feet of timbers were annually burned 
and buried by the Lode mines) led to another striking invention ; 
the V-shaped flume, by means of which the uplands of Nevada and 
California, inaccessible to waggons, were stripped of their giant 
conifers. In steep places, where water could be stored, short chutes 
of tree-trunks had always been used, and square-box flumes had 
been carried for small distances. But, in 1866, a Californian 
lumberman, named Haines, took rough planks, 1} inch thick and 
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16 feet long, and joined them at right angles, lapping together succes- 
sive sections to make any desired length. The flume rested on the 
hillside with props against the lower part, and was carried across 
cafions on trestles. Improvements, such as the even joining of the 
sections by a V-joint underneath, and a lining of planed boards, soon 
followed ; and with a small trickle of water and a very small slope, 
huge masses of timber could be run for miles across the roughest 
portions of the sheer eastward planks of the Sierras. There were 
flumes in Nevada 15 miles long, over which 500 cords of firewood 
or 500,000 feet of sawn lumber could be sent in a single day. 

The wetness of the Lode, evenin the higher levels, was phenomenal, 
a fact which led to a speedy improvement in all sorts of pumping 
machinery made in the west. The lower levels were not only wet, 
but also full of solfataric springs, the water of which was hot enough 
to boil eggs, and, but for the construction of the Sutro Tunnel (which 
was a six-mile drainage adit through which 1,300,000,000 gallons of 
water passed yearly) they could never have been worked at all. This 
great piece of engineering was carried through, in spite of universal 
opposition, by Sutro, who afterwards made a huge fortune as chief of 
the San Francisco “ sand-lotters.” He was the friend of another 
remarkable engineer, whose gigantic inverted siphon-pipe supplied 
Virginia City with pure drinking-water. Schiissler’s pipe, which 
brought the ice-water of Hobart Creek across a chain of deep valleys, 
was made to withstand the pressure of a column of water 1,720 feet 
in height (z.e. 800 pounds to the square inch) and was 38,300 feet in 
length. The total cost of bringing hill-water to Virginia City was 
$2,000,000, which was money well spent, seeing that the highly 
mineralised water of the Virginia Ridge was extremely injurious to 
health. 

During the twenty-one years of the supremacy of the Comstock 
among Western silver-mining camps a succession of famous captains 
of industry controlled operations on the Lode. In the early days, 
Senator Stewart, the “‘ Old Invincible,” burly both in mind and body, 
was rightly called “King of the Comstock,” and had the prosperity 
of the Lode continued without a break into the seventies, most of 
his successors in that position would never have been heard of. 
But, whenever a period of dorasca (the Mexican term for hard times) 
follows a period of donanza, the control of a great mining-camp is 
pretty sure to change hands, and, in 1864, William Sharon, manager 
at Virginia City of the Bank of California, laid his finger on the Old 
Invincible’s silver crown. He loaned money to mill-owners at a 
rate far below that charged by other corporations ; and though, as 
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long as the mines were putting out ore and the mills were working, 
the interest was paid, the check in the ore-product of the Stewart 
group of mines, following the working out of the surface ore-bodies, 
caused mill after mill to fall into his hands, until he and his bank 
practically controlled the milling industry. In 1867, Sharon, Ralston, 
Hayward, and other capitalists bought up the outside mills and 
increased their holdings (already large) of stock in the Comstock 
mines, all of which had been carefully studied by Sharon. Sharon’s 
next step was to build a railway from Virginia City to the Carson 
River, and after a short, sharp contest with “ mule-skinners,” “ bull- 
punchers,” “silk-poppers,” and other variants of the freighter, “Sharon’s 
iron mules ” cornered the whole of the local traffic. Then came the 
discovery of the Crown Point Bonanza, and though Hayward, having 
received secret information, bought up a controlling interest in 
Crown Point at $2 a share (in 1872 those shares were worth $1,825 
apiece) on his own responsibility, and seceded from the syndicate, 
the vast increase in the value of all the other mines due to this 
demonstration of the fertility of the Lode’s deeper levels put Sharon 
and his group in a dominant position on the Comstock, Hayward 
and Jones sharing the smaller independent sovereignty of the Crown 
Point. These men, however, were soon to be ousted from the pride 
of place by the four Bonanza kings (Mackay, Fair, Flood, and 
O’Brien) whose rise to power is the most romantic episode in the 
history of the Lode. 

Both Mackay and Fair were Irishmen (the former from Dublin, 
the latter out of Tyrone), who went to California in the early fifties, 
and afterwards joined the Washoe Rush, arriving at Virginia City in 
1860. Both were practical miners who had made an exhaustive 
study of the Lode for many years ; furthermore, both were born 
leaders of men. Of the two real miners in this confederacy Fair 
shone as the mining expert born and made, who seemed to be able 
to see through the solid darkness of the Lode’s depths ; and Mackay 
was the painstaking superintendent, who realised his companion’s 
brilliant ideas. Flood and O’Brien merely furnished the capital to 
back them. 

At the north end of the Lode, between the Ophir and Best-and- 
Belcher Mines, was a neglected series of small locations aggregating 
1,310 feet in length. Only small deposits of paying ore had been 
found near the surface in these claims, and the owners had lacked 
the capital for extensive exploration. But at either end of this row 
of despised “ coffin-claims” were groups of rich mines, and Mackay 
and Fair felt sure they were worth exploring carefully. 
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Before the Bonanza kings took them in hand, 710 feet of these 
claims had been united under the name of Consolidated Virginia, 
whose directors spent $200,000 on vain explorations, until the 
shareholders refused to pay another assessment. Early in 1871 
actual sales of stock showed that the mine was only worth $26,000 
—less than a quarter of the value of the machinery—and the four 
decided to secure control of this unproved mine and the adjoining 
claims. Though they bought very skilfully and cautiously [for Fair’s 
“‘ fine nose for ore” was famous in all Nevada, and a rumour that 
he was buying would have vastly increased prices] about $100,000 
were spent before they could announce their control. 

The new mine-owners first turned their attention to the develop- 
ment of Consolidated Virginia. A shaft was sunk, and a drift cut 
at a depth of 1,167 feet from Gould and Curry, through Best-and- 
Belcher, into Virginia territory. This was done by arrangement 
with the owners of the mines in question. Fair superintended these 
operations, and after driving his drift through a wilderness of barren 
porphyry, he discerned a narrow seam of rich ore hardly thicker than 
a knife-blade. He ordered his men to follow it inch by inch. This 
they did, even where only a film of clay showed where the meagre 
streak of ore had “ pinched out.” This dark line of silver sulphurets 
was followed up and down, to this side and to that, for many 
hundreds of feet. At last the drift was a hundred feet into Con- 
solidated Virginia without any discovery of importance having been 
made, and the shareholders seemed likely to refuse further help. 

Just as Virginia City began to say that the Syndicate had come 
to grief, the film, so patiently followed, widened to a seven-foot vein 
worth $60 to the ton. Cutting across it, and extending the cut on 
either side, two smaller veins were found. A month later the chief 
vein was twelve feet wide. Then a shaft to reach the ore-body was 
dropped, and the exploration thereof was carried on systematically. 
When this shaft struck pay the ore-body was forty feet wide ; and, 
running a drift south-east from the bottom of the shaft, it cut into a 
very rich ore-body, obviously a true bonanza ; and the reward for 
years of unremitting toil was in sight. The value of the ore ranged 
from $60 to $630 per ton; and the deeper the miners went the 
wider and richer was the body of ore. 

As work went on (the shifts worked day and night) through the 
winter of 1873 and summer of 1874, the immensity of the bonanza 
began to be plainly revealed. The width thereof was from 150 feet 
to 320 feet, and, in level, below level to a point deeper than ever 
before attained on the Lode, the richness of the ore increased and the 
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quantity did not decrease. ‘The scene within the great chamber,” 
writes an eye-witness, ‘“ whence the ore was being removed was a 
stirring sight. Cribs of timber were piled in successive stages from 
basement to dome, four hundred feet above, and everywhere men 
were at work in changing shifts, descending and ascending in the 
crowded cages, clambering up to their assigned ‘stopes,’ with 
swinging lanterns or flickering candles, picking and drilling the 
crumbling ore, or pushing lines of loaded cars to the stations on the 
shaft. Flashes of exploding powder were blazing from the rent 
faces of the stopes ; blasts of gas and clouds of smoke filled the 
connecting drifts; muffled roars echoed along the dim galleries ; 
and at all hours a hail of rock fragments could be heard rattling 
on the floor of a level, and massive lumps of ore falling heavily on 
the slanting pile at the foot of the breast.” Viewing this chamber 
and the lower and side cuttings, Diedesheimer, the inventor of the 
square sets, reported to the Directors that there was $1,500,000,000 
in sight ; the Director of the Curson Mint thought the amount was 
not less than $300,000,000 ; and a newspaper reporter, writing in a 
local paper under the title “‘ Heart of the Comstock” (a phrase 
which made a hit), figured it out at $116,748,000. In point of fact 
the reporter (William Wright, widely known as “ Dan De Quille,”) 
was by far the nearest to the mark. 

The returns to stock-holders were unprecedented. By the second 
half of 1879 Consolidated Virginia had paid $42,120,000 in dividends, 
and California, the mine made up of the rest of the coffin-claims, 
$31,050,000. Towards the end everything gave way to the im- 
perative necessity of taking out ore as fast as possible. The hot 
clay, feldspar, and ore seethed and swayed as the men worked at it, 
and the facets of the vast chamber moved as if endowed with life. 
Forests of timbers, continually needing care and renewal, were 
rotting, breaking, and being crushed together. A single spark would 
have made the two mines a chaos of fire. Mackay, awake to the 
ever-increasing dangers of fire and collapse, left nothing to chance, 
but inspected the drifts in person night after night. His vigilance 
was rewarded by the fact that no accident happened till the Bonanza 
was worked out, and it was not till years later that fire broke out in 
the abandoned levels of either mine. The timbers smouldered for 
months after the bulk-heading of the drifts, and to-day the galleries of 
the “‘ Heart of the Comstock” are a dark and dismal labyrinth of traps 
and pitfalls haunted by spectral fires—ghosts of the actual conflagra- 
tions. As for the “ Heart of the Comstock” itself, no human eye 
has seen that colossal oub/iette for twenty long years. 
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To sum up—here is the balance-sheet of the Comstock for the 
years 1860-1880 inclusive. The assessments made by the various 
companies on the Lode for that period amounted to $62,000,000 ; 
dividends paid aggregated $116,000,000, to which $2,000,000 must 
be added for unreported profits on mines before they were incor- 
porated. The balance in favour of the Lode is, therefore, 
$56,000,000. For the same period the bullion yield of all the 
mines was $306,000,000 ; subtracting the profits, the cost of pur- 
chasing, maintaining, defending, and developing the Lode for 
twenty-one years was $250,000,000, three-quarters of which came 
from the mines themselves. Therefore it follows, taking into con- 
sideration (1) that original locators received only $100,000 for their 
claims, and (2) that subsequent owners paid less than $1,000,000 as 
working capital, that the Lode created from its yield at the cost of 
about $63,000,000 all the values of towns, mills, mines, machinery, 
&c., &c. 

But the moral value of the Lode in the fostering of Western 
energy, its political value in the foundation of Nevada, and its 
intellectual value as a school of practical mining cannot be gauged 
in millions of dollars. 

E. B. OSBORN. 
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COUNTRY PARSONAGES. 


N almost every leafy nook of England the clergyman’s house, the 
rectory, or vicarage, as it may happen, nestles next the church. 
During the first half of this century it by no means followed that a 
parson did live near the church. He frequently resided in some 
neighbouring town, and rode out from it every Sunday to “take the 
duty ” at several different benefices. The phrase itself, “to take the 
duty,” shows the limited view taken of clerical work until quite our 
own time. Parochial work has now largely widened and deepened. 
“Where are you working ?” is the question more frequently asked of 
a clergyman, and it manifests an entirely different conception of 
clerical responsibility. In one sense the Church has of late 
awakened to her duties, and since the middle of the century has 
built parsonages in almost every parish throughout the land, and 
required residence inthem. From another point of view it may be 
questioned whether this spiritual activity is needed everywhere, 
thanks to the general depression in agriculture which has thrown 
glebe out of cultivation or caused it to be let at ruinously diminished 
rates, while a great fall in tithes has also occurred. Many a clergy- 
man is now compelled to live in a house which is too large for him, 
with perhaps expensive grounds to bekept up. Worse still, he may not 
find sufficient occupation for his energies in a small country parish, 
where yet he must dwell. But on the side of the parishioners this 
system of universally prescribed clerical residence brings a general 
blessing. Individual disadvantages may thus be counterbalanced. 

It is the intention of this paper, however, to dwell rather upon 
the picturesque and material side of the parson’s house. Queen 
Anne is answerable for many a staring red brick parsonage strewn 
over the land, in which the owner, it may be feared, is not filled with 
gratitude for his benefactress as often as the annual payment of a 
thirtieth part of the sum it has cost with interest for the remainder 
comes round. Asa rule, however, the parson’s house is capacious 
and comfortable, dominating a garden, a shady lawn, and perhaps a 
small orchard should it be situated in the cider-drinking counties. 
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With its little croft and topiarian yews it often resembles an oasis in 
the wilderness of ploughed fields around it, especially in the Eastern 
counties, where the unlovely villages are graced by no pleasant old 
Hall, with its immemorial elms and the art treasures which have been 
collected by several generations. Yet the parsonage is almost always 
a type of progress and a centre of civilisation. It has, of course, still 
nobler and more divine uses, but this is not the place to enlarge upon 
them. It may, however, be pointed out that every one in need may 
and does resort to it. From a time-table for the railway to spiritual 
consolation for departed friends, all parishioners can and do come to it, 
and are freely and willingly helped. Should the Church ever be 
disendowed and her parsonage-houses be acquired by the State, or 
bestowed on the workhouse, many an out-of-the-way district would 
be substantially poorer, not only for the loss of material succours 
but still more from the sympathy of the parson and his family. No 
greater blessing for a country can be conceived than that the presence 
of an educated, kindly family should be secured in every small parish 
as well as in every village and town. It distinctly makes for the 
happiness of the community. 

The same kindly and civilising agency extends throughout 
Scotland, but its manses are hardly so homelike and comfortable- 
looking as are English parsonages. Trees and shrubs will not grow 
so readily in stern and wild Caledonia, while the people are more 
self-contained and fond of helping themselves. In Scotland, too, 
there is a greater sameness in the incomes and position of the clergy 
than in England, where in one parish a lord may be rector and in 
the next a literate who has, so to speak, risen from the ranks. In 
both countries, however, it is a matter for extreme thankfulness that 
the parsonages alike radiate goodness and kindliness into the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, that the tender charities of domestic life 
set a daily example to all, and that clerical old age and the reverence 
naturally due to it must impress a wide circle round the incumbents 
with a sense of religious awe which is fraught with much utility and 
many commendable influences on character. 

A glance at different parsonages shows how much of their charm 
is derived from their irregularity. Projecting bow-windows, study 
windows which open upon the lawn, twisted chimney-stacks, sub- 
stantial porches and the like peeping out from ivy, ampelopsis, and 
eccremocarpus, please the eye at once. Here a scholarly incumbent 
has built out a fine library, there a man who was fond of horses has 
devised new stables and harness-rooms adjoining the back of the 
house, with a “loupin stane,” as the Scotch call it, conveniently placed ; 
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while yet a third has added an open corridor, with mural decorations, 
leading to the neighbouring church, because he was apt in the damp 
days of winter to feel rheumatic did he walk to service down the 
gravel path. A wide prospect over sheep-walks to blue hills and 
then a view of the sunset has been secured by one parson from a 
quaint stone seat he has erected in the garden, and which much 
smacks of old tombstones placed so as to hide the inscriptions, in- 
asmuch as here by the jessamine a “ Hic Jacet” occasionally peeps 
out, leaving an opportunity for the good man to tell the story how 
his clerk says, “Ah, there be plenty of that old family of Jacet 
buried hereabouts.” A brand new summer-house bought at the last 
agricultural show gleams amid the yews in one, while another of 
elegant proportions and old carved stone-work is connected with the 
memory of the nonjurors Sancroft and Frampton. Oftentimes he 
who is searching for well-grown specimens of trees will find them 
over-arching some rectory lawns ; limes and tulip trees, deodars and 
noble cedars of Lebanon, araucarias and Japanese shrubs, trees re- 
cently introduced, with mulberries and medlars so dear to our grand- 
mothers, all are to be found flourishing in clerical gardens. Under 
their shade afternoon tea has now succeeded to the tankard of ale 
and long clay pipes so common in the last century. In another 
garden a noble oak has been judiciously brought in to the lawn by 
a light wire fence from the field below the ha-ha, and forms a 
perpetual delight to the parson as he looks through his study 
window. Even without such features the parson never wearies of 
the sweet pastoral scene around him, with whitewashed cottages 
and haystacks and elm trees, He hears the merry shouts of the 
school children, softened by distance, and then the bell, which at 
once brings grateful silence upon their prattle. No wonder when 
the squire lauds Scotch lochs or the Italian lakes that the parson 
hugs himself at the thought of his own blessedness at home. 

Step inside, and the low rooms and dark oak beams at once 
indicate the comfort and peace which here prevail. The abundance 
of books and pictures speaks eloquently of the artistic and literary 
tastes of the house’s possessor. It is the parson’s freehold, and he 
knows he will only leave it at death, and only then, he trusts, for “a 
house not made with hands.” So he has indulged his genius. In one 
man’s house may be found, framed in black, a multitude of the 
political worthies, literary men and singular characters of the last 
century. Another rector has hung his house with topographical 
views and old maps, while prints of Winchester College and Christ 
Church vouch for his attachment to school and college. A few 
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views of churches and towers carry on his clerical history to the 
present time. Old parsons mostly affect prints of Raffaelle and 
Tintoretto, while young ones delight in etchings from Millet and 
photographs of Burne-Jones’s work, pictures which more than all 
others need his graceful accompaniment of colour. In any case a 
moment’s reflection shows, in these carefully collected treasures, a 
light of art and civilisation burning amid the earthly mists and 
clouds of worldliness which too often deface a country parish. 
Clerical house-builders are fond of mottoes, and over the door of 
many a rural parsonage may be seen texts or sentiments suited to 
those who are to inhabit these houses. NisI DOMINUS is common ; 
or NUNC HUIC, NUNC ILLI; or DOMUS ULTIMA ATERNITAS ; while in 
the hall appears, “I will walk in my house with a perfect heart.” 
The late Bishop Wordsworth, of Lincoln, gratified his taste for in- 
scriptions at the vicarage, Stamford. The very store-room “ contained 
a delicate little warning to the anxious mistress of the house, in the 
words MartHa, Martua,' while over his dressing-room door 
appeared the text, NoLUMUS EXSPOLIARI SED SUPERVESTIRI.” It is 
impossible to look at the porch of a rural rectory without reflecting on 
the many bright and hopeful spirits who have entered for the first 
time, full of vigour, and determining to work throughout their lives 
in aiding and civilising the parish. How often have those fair 
prospects been overclouded! How often has the general lethargy, 
sO common in rural districts, seemed to creep over and blot out 
much loving work! And yet the faithful incumbent, instead of being 
dispirited, looks on to the end. Call no man happy till his death, 
said Solon. Wait for the end of all things, thinks the parson, 

A less earnest, if equally affecting, train of thought arises at the 
thought of the many brides who have crossed the threshold at some 
such country parsonage—brides tall and short, and dark and blue-eyed, 
who have filled the house with prattling children, and seen them grow 
up and leave the family nest, and then have themselves been laid by 
the shady lime-walk south of the church, while their joys and sorrows 
gave place to other hopeful wives, as the high French sugar-loaf 
bonnet of the end of last century has given way to the Victorian 
toque. Death, always affecting, is never so much felt as when it 
comes to the vicarage, for the clerical widow must leave her home 
within two months. The bridegroom little thinks of these sombre 
incidents, and yet in no distant hour— 


1 Life of Christopher Wordsworth, by Canon Overton and Miss Words- 
worth, p. 134. 
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** Another voice shall come from yonder tower, 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepings heard where only joy has been ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 

He rests in holy earth with them that went before.” 


Of all the rooms in a parsonage the study is the most charac- 
teristic. Its atmosphere is heavy with the many sermons which 
have been composed in it. On entering, the visitor is reminded of 
a three-decker; partly by the long shelves full of clerical 
literature, partly with an odd incongruity by the array of boots 
and shoes. Should the living be in the patronage of a college 
the study has almost become a library, and is of fit dimensions to 
hold a good many volumes. Otherwise it is often littered with 
fishing-rods and gun-cases, while in one corner are axes and golf- 
clubs, landing-nets and walking-sticks, piles of the /%e/d and stacks 
of the Guardian. Letters and papers are laid on every table, pipes, 
novels—perhaps they are commentaries—and account-books jostle 
each other on the sofa and chairs. The parson’s wife has given up 
tidying this room in despair, and the parson is proportionally happier. 
He can tell amid his orderly untidiness where every paper and book 
is, though the place seems a hopeless chaos to others. Parochial 
visitors are shown in here, and the walls have listened to much 
village gossip, and not a few tragedies. A Scotch terrier generally 
sleeps on the hearth-rug, and a huge black cat on the elbow of the 
easy chair. Medicine bottles filled with a variety of ‘drugs stand 
on the mantel-shelf, for the good man likes to practise the heal- 
ing art on his poorer parishioners, at which the regular practitioner 
(his churchwarden) only smiles and loves him all the better. It is 
curious that this clerical trait should specially be seized on in 
Germany. We have known of a rector receiving from an unknown 
druggist in that empire a box of equally unknown patent pills, with 
a letter requesting the parson to be good enough to try “these 
very efficacious pills” upon “ some of his poorer parishioners,” and 
then write the results to the sender. Needless to say, the pills were 
sacrificed to Vulcan rather than to A®sculapius. 

Many parsonages are proud of their literary associations. Thus 
Stanhope-in-Weardale boasts that Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy” was 
written within its walls. The proof-sheets of “Liddell and Scott” 
were corrected at Duloe, in Cornwall. Besides the interest attaching 
to Epworth as the home of the Wesleys, an eloquent and pains- 
taking canon has recently carried on its literary traditions. A 
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much larger list of notable parsonages might easily be put together. 
Eccentric clergymen often reverse what might seem the quiet 
felicity of a rectory. One will have a room fitted up with boughs 
of trees, and every convenience for a flock of canaries ; another 
devotes himself to the breeding of owls ; a third, with more of a 
sporting taste, keeps a fox in a spare room, or perhaps a litter of 
them, until they can be safely turned down in some neighbouring 
wood. There seems no end of the singular tastes and fancies 
which men living much by themselves develop. Corruptio optimi 
pessima, and when the conception of a parsonage with wife and 
children inhabiting it as an example of godliness to the parish is 
once lost or put out of sight, singular instances of unusual habits, 
amounting almost to scandals, at times occur in clergymen’s houses. 
We knew a clergyman who suspended a long worsted stocking 
from his bedroom window, in which his letters were morning by 
morning to be put, and who allowed the tins in which sardines and 
other comestibles had been pent up to litter the floor of his room. 
Here eccentricity ran nearer the border line of insanity. 

A parsonage garden is frequently highly cultivated, and should 
the parson be a rosarian, contains an excellent selection of tea 
and other roses ; but as likely as not it isa delightful tangle of flowers 
and odours. Owner after owner has planted the shrubs he liked, and 
they have never been grubbed up by his successors, who merely 
cut and prune them when necessity demands. Permanent and 
therefore old-fashioned flowers are much in vogue. Solomon’s seal, 
yucca, white fox-gloves, alstroemerias, York and Lancaster roses, 
lilies, peonies and the like, give a character to the garden, which 
is sure, in addition, to possess two or three fine trees on the lawn. 
The parson smiles as he points out the distant gleam of a river 
through his trees, which turns out to be a horse-pond judiciously 
planted out. It is as well to make the most of any feature ina 
garden. And so a pergola covered with a vine and many more 
creeping plants takes the parson to his kitchen garden, while in two 
damp corners on each side of the path are flourishing ferneries 
composed of old tombstones, from which smile a cherub or two, 
and a few jambs remaining after the restoration of the church. 
The asparagus bed, celebrated throughout the district, is more than 
a hundred years old, and is much junior to the house itself. 
More charming perhaps of the delights of such a garden is the 
terrace. Instead of statuary or costly china, or jardinitres at its 
corners, scarlet geraniums mark its proportions, with tall fuchsias, 
as well as some pots of aloes. There is a good stone seat at 
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one end, and at the other chairs are placed in the shadow of 
the large maiden-hair tree, which is a prominent feature of the 
garden. How many thousands of miles has not the parson walked 
on this quarter-deck ! How much literary work has he not con- 
ceived in these thoughtful rambles, work which is to immortalise 
him, but, alas ! has not yet done it. How often has he not moralised 
as he thankfully watched the sun setting over the rain-painted purple, 
of the Welsh hills! When the old college friend—‘the half of 
his soul”—comes to see him, every conceivable topic is here dis- 
cussed, from the esoteric theology of Gotama Buddha to the last 
cricket match with the Australians. A glass door opens upon this 
terrace, and the parson calculates summer from the first day on 
which he can breakfast with his door open. Afternoon tea is 
then set always at a shady corner of this terrace, which forms one of 
the most pleasant features of the house. 

As the years pass on the parson must naturally leave his house. 
His death affects the parish more than would any other death with 
the exception of the squire, for the parson has been the firm friend 
of both rich and poor alike. So that interminable argument which 
takes place at the Red Cow, as to whether the passage of his coffin 
down the rectory grass-field to the church does not thereby con- 
stitute a public road is now and again interrupted in order to dwell 
upon each kindly trait or friendly act on the part of the dead parson, 
and to tell how, being somewhat short-sighted, he once mistook old 
Billy Lewis in a field of beans for a “maukin.” But he is duly 
buried, and of course his successor once more alters the old house. 
Le roi est mort, vive le roi! 

The sadness of his end is best seen at the sale of his effects. The 
parsonage is overrun by curious visitors and would-be buyers. His 
household gods are sold in a tent on the lawn. Unsympathetic 
brokers are presided over by an auctioneer whose object seems 
to be, in the slang of the day, “to play to the gallery.” The 
books have already been bought and carried away at sixpence a 
volume ail round, but he puts up an excellent engraving of Guido’s 
Aurora and the Hours with a joke upon the horses being indeed 
roarers. ‘To this succeeds seven bottles of port, “sold without any 
reserve and not guaranteed any particular vintage.” Finding that 
his previous joke was received with applause, the man of the hammer 
adds, “‘ Never mind, gentlemen ; seeing how it rains you will probably 
say ‘Any port in a storm’; what may I say for these ’ere bottles?” 
And so the sermon on the vanity of human life continues to be 
preached until the climax is reached by a purse-proud farmer who 
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lives in a brand-new, square, brick house. He remarks casually as 
he turns to go home with his bargains : “ Parsonages is mostly poor 
hold places ; the sooner this ’ouse is pulled down and a new’un built 
the better. There’s a rare place for it down in Ball’s Pond 
meadow.” 


M. G. WATKINS, 
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THE ODDINGLEY MURDERS. 


IVES there yet in this closing year of the century any ancient 
inhabitant whose childhood was nourished on the works of 
that shining light of the early Evangelicals, Mrs. Sherwood? IE so, 
and if we had opportunity to inquire the names of the books which 
have left the deepest impression upon his memory, he would probably 
cite the children’s tales, “ The Fairchild Family,” “ Little Henry and 
his Bearer,” and some narrative tracts in which we might recognise 
the originals of the “ Washerwoman of Finchley Common.” It is 
hardly probable that he would remember a tract of so local and 
passing an interest as “The Oddingley Murders,” and he would 
perhaps be as much surprised as we were on first finding the name 
of that discreet and pious authoress appended to anything of 
such Newgate Calendar sound. But Mrs. Sherwood, as a native of 
Worcestershire, might well have youthful impressions of the local 
mystery, and the pietist who could draw “ Mr. Fairchild” preaching 
to his babes under the gibbet, would be prompt to trace the finger 
of a long-suffering but vengeful Providence in the tardy revelation of 
that mystery, and to draw from it a lesson at once for presumptuous 
sinners, and for weak souls that might be tempted to ask with Eccle- 
siastes what profit was there in wisdom above folly, when the same 
event happened to all. 

Where is Oddingley? will be the first question of our present-day 
readers. Let them not expect a reply from those usually unfailing 
oracles, Bradshaw’s Time-tables, the Postal Guide, or the Clergy List, 
for the little place cannot boast of a post-office, and, therefore, far less 
of a railway station ; and though in Mrs. Sherwood’s day the living 
was an independent one, it was united in 1878 to the neighbouring 
parish of Hadzor. Oddingley is out of the track even of the all- 
penetrating cyclist, as it lies at the foot of a steep lane, “ nearly im- 
passable in winter,” winding down for about two miles from the 
Worcester road, from which it turns off at a point between two and 
three miles from Droitwich. It isa hamlet at the present day of about 
ten homesteads, containing little more than a hundred inhabitants, 
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but was probably more populous in Mrs. Sherwood’s time, since she 
speaks of three or four good-sized farms, beside labourers’ cottages, 
clustering round the fine fifteenth-century Church of St. James, or 
stretching up to the smithy and the elm-shaded public-house, which 
stood on each side of the entrance to the lane. The fields, in their 
season, were gay with primroses and cowslips; the hedges were 
rich with nuts and blackberries; the birds, nesting in security, 
poured forth their songs unmolested ; and yet in this sequestered 
spot, the painter’s ideal type of rural innocence, the one word on 
every lip, from the greatest to the least, was that of murder. 
“The land was defiled with blood, and filled with images of death 
and horror.” 

In 1816, the year of Mrs. Sherwood’s return from India, the 
living of Oddingley was held by her brother, John Marten Butt, and 
his house was one of the first to offer its hospitalities to his sister and 
her young family. ‘He was a holy man,” writes his sister, taking 
advantage of the opportunity of eulogising a member of her family, 
‘and one,” she adds, with a significance which will explain itself as we 
proceed, “‘ who rather sought to perform the office of the good shep- 
herd than to enrich himself with the milk and wool of the flock.” 
Sometimes he accompanied her and her children in their country 
rambles, and, in language to be reproduced in the mouth of the 
Fairchild papa, or of Henry Milner’s tutor, Mr. Dalben, he pointed 
out the types of Divine grace in fertilising streams, and of redeemed 
souls in gentle doves and lambs, or, gazing up to the hills, he 
indulged in mystical anticipation of the coming of the Divine king- 
dom on earth, and the banishment of falsehood and violence. And 
every one of these holidays was sanctified by a visit to at least one 
cottage, and the bestowal of “some token of his remembrance, of a 
nature which his parishioners knew better how to value than the 
holy counsels which fell as dew from his lips.” He was wont 
to return saddened, and despondent of ever seeing fruit from his 
labours. If only he could have formed a judgment of the degree 
of guilt or innocence of each individual soul, then he might have 
known how to deal with his flock. Murder had been done, and the 
victim was the Rev. George Parker, his own predecessor in the 
living ; but the horror and mystery were enhanced by suspicions of 
conspiracy, of a bribe to commit the crime, of foul play towards its 
wretched instrument—suspicions which implicated the chief pro- 
perty-owners in the district, and, in less degree, their subordinates. 
For among those who shook their heads and said, “If we list to 
speak,” and “There be, an’ if they might,” it was certain that many 
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were sympathisers with, or applauders of, the criminals, and it was 
probable that some were accessories before or after the fact. 

In the good clergyman’s moderation and charity, there may have 
been something of policy as well as of Christian disinterestedness. 
For it was on a question of tithe-charges that the Rev. George 
Parker had incurred the enmity of his parishioners. The rights and 
wrongs of the quarrel are now past deciding. The poor spoke of 
their late rector with respect, and even with affection, as attentive 
and charitable ; and some of the farmers admitted that he had been 
known to return part of his tithes. “Parson Parker was well 
enough in a many respects,” was the report of an old parishioner 
some thirty years later ; “very chatty and free. But how can a man 
expect to live who takes tithes in kind?” It appears that he built a 
tithe-barn on a scale which alarmed the tithe-payers ; and though he 
was induced to lower his demands, he held out for compensation 
for the expense of erection. High words passed between him 
and the farmers at the Easter meeting of 1806, and when the 
laymen adjourned to their customary dinner at the “ Plough,” a 
toast was proposed, “ Parker, left-handed.” One guest made a 
protest, and he and another passed the tcast in silence; the rest 
drank it with acclamations. Among these were the two Barnetts, 
whose land adjoined the glebe ; Thomas Clewes, of Netherwood 
Farm, about half a mile east ; and Captain Evans, of Church Farm, 
retired on half-pay from the 89th Infantry. The last-named, being 
of gentle birth, and holding the position of magistrate, was a person 
of consideration among his neighbours. Mrs. Sherwood knew him by 
sight, a typical fine old soldier, with snow-white hair, and courteous 
and dignified manners of the old school. He had the reputation, 
however, of a wild youth, and, like Athos, “had adopted a young 
man who strongly resembled him in features.” This lad, George 
Banks by name, dwelt with his two sisters in the Captain’s house, 
and acted as bailiff on the farm. 

The spark of wrath, once kindled, was quickly fanned into a 
flame. Various incidents showed the way feeling was tending. One 
day in May, being the occasion of the spring muster of Volunteers 
for national defence, two girls who were sitting up—perhaps to see 
the Volunteers go past—heard sounds of revelry proceeding from 
the Barnetts’ ‘“ pigeon-house,” as it was called: it was really a 
summer-house with a room above to sit and drink in, and a cider 
cellar beneath. Their curiosity was aroused, and creeping out 
beneath the trees, they recognised the voices of Farmer Clewes and 
others whom they knew, and heard them drink each other’s healths, 
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and then “Damnation to the parson,” and “ Death to the Buonaparte 
of Oddingley.” Our readers will recollect that this was within a . 
twelvemonth after the camp at Boulogne, the victory of Trafalgar, 
the defeat of Austerlitz— 


the dread time 
When, beholding proud Europe bowed down by her foeman, 
Pitt closed in his anguish the map of her reign ! 


It was the time when every newspaper poet, according to his 
style, exhorted patriots to resist “proud Gallia,” or John Bull to 
come on and show his fists to “a Corsican stroller who strolled into 
France.” While the crying child was taught to hush for fear of 
“ Boney,” and the barking dog was silenced with the inquiry, “ D’ye 
think the French are coming?” even “the little tyrant” of the 
village Hampden’s fields was dignified by the bestowal on him of 
the name of universal dread and execration. 

Then Farmer Clewes was seen more than once at the “ Chequers” 
at Droitwich treating Richard Hemming, the local carpenter and 
wheelwright, and the Buonaparte toast was repeated. The Rev. 
Mr. Parker and Clewes crossed each other in a victualler’s shop, and 
Clewes, looking back, muttered that he would give fifty pounds to 
the man who would shoot the parson. Barnett’s servant-maid 
noticed that Hemming was constantly lurking about Barnett’s field 
near milking time, and the maid at Captain Evans’ found a gun in a 
bag concealed under the straw of the rickyard. When this gun was 
observed, Captain Evans removed it to the house, and Richard 
Hemming, the carpenter, called for and took it away with him a few 
days later. It was afterwards proved that about this time Hemming’s 
old gun disappeared, and that he professed to have sold it, but that, 
in reality, he had taken it to be cleaned and repaired. Finally, on 
the morning of June 24, 1806, being Bromsgrove Fair day, Richard 
Hemming left his house before six in the morning, carrying his 
basket of tools, and wearing his usual cords, hob-nailed shoes tied 
with string, and his long dark-blue riding-coat, which he had par- 
ticularly asked his wife to find for him, “ because he was going to do 
a dirty job for Captain Evans.” On his wife’s inquiry, he described 
the job as “pulling some poles out of a pool”; and on sucha 
business he was employed that morning, perhaps as a pretext to 
bring him to the spot. Farmer Clewes went to Bromsgrove Fair, and 
was heard to say “he should be glad to come back and find a dead 
parson.” 

Barnett’s maid was raking clover towards five o’clock that 
evening, while the Rev. Mr. Parker, in primitive fashion, was driving 
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his cows home from the glebe. Suddenly she heard the report of a 
gun, and a cry of “ Murder.” Mr. Parker sprang through the hedge, 
ran some steps down the lane, and fellon the ground. Two butchers, 
Lench and Giles, who were passing, hastened to the spot, in time to 
see a man in a long blue coat hiding something under a hedge. 
“Villain!” cried Lench, “what have you been doing?” ‘Me? 
Nothing!” replied the blue-coated man, turning pale and dropping 
what he held. Then he ran down the road, pursued by Giles ; while 
Lench, guided by smoke-wreaths, perceived the body of the clergy- 
man, shot through the right side, and with the skull battered in. 
Giles, returning, ran to the nearest house for help, while Lench took 
up the pursuit, but desisted on the fugitive feeling in a side-pocket 
and uttering a threat to shoot him. He had advanced near enough, 
however, to be almost sure that he recognised Richard Hemming. 

Hue and cry was raised ; Hemming’s house was searched, and 
he was not found there. Mr. Parker’s widow, distraught, ran through 
the parish begging the farmers to ride forth with their men in 
pursuit of the assassin ; but all locked their stables and bade their 
servants remain within. The victim was buried within his chancel 
rails, and scarcely had the funeral party left the church when one of 
the farmers came in, and, looking into the open grave, “ laughed, 
and made a great deal of fun over the coffin, and seemed heartily 
glad the clergyman was gone.” 

At the inquest on the body, evidence was given of Hemming’s 
having been seen, after the murder, forcing his way through a hedge, 
apparently purposely avoiding the gate, and, with his long blue 
coat-tails tucked under his arms, walking down the foot-path “a fast 
step, but not hurrisome.” An acquaintance met him, and, calling to 
him by name, asked if he was running for a wager, to which he 
replied, “There are two men after me; let me pass,” and his friend, 
concluding that he was pursued by bailiffs, made way for him. Then, 
hot and breathless, in his shirt-sleeves with his coat hanging over his 
arm, he stopped to drink a pint of ale at the Virgin’s Tavern on the 
foot-path to Worcester, and then passed on hurriedly. He was never 
seen again for certain, though somebody like him was observed 
creeping out of a wood towards Oddingley near dawn the next 
morning. 

The coroner’s verdict was returned, “ Wilful murder by some 
person or persons unknown,” while, in consideration of the circum- 
stantial evidence, a reward of fifty guineas was offered for the 
apprehension of Hemming, beside the usual proclamation of a 
pardon and a reward of a hundred guineas to any accomplice who 
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should turn King’s evidence. That there were accomplices was 2 
moral certainty. Hemming, of St. Nicholas’s parish, Droitwich, 
could have no concern in the tithe-quarrel : it was not known that he 
had ever spoken to the Rector; while that the Rector had enemies 
was notorious. Captain Evans, Barnett, from whose field the 
shot had been fired, and later on the farrier Taylor, were arrested on 
suspicion, but dismissed for want of evidence. The bag dropped 
by the murderer in his flight was found to contain a gun, broken, 
probably in the fall. The bag and its contents were laid up in the 
coroner’s archives; and at this point it seemed that the matter was 
fated to rest, and that the new incumbent of the ill-omened parish 
could never, while that generation remained, have any security which, 
or how many, of his neighbours might be disposed to transfer to him 
the grudge which they had owed to his predecessor. 


Year upon year hath gone and fled, 
The good old Prelate lies lapped in lead. 


Or, to be accurate, Mrs. Sherwood’s pious brother had resigned 
his living, in despair of ever touching such obdurate hearts. Let us 
hope that he ended his days in Clapham, or Cheltenham, or some 
congenial centre, the oracle of an adoring congregation of good 
Evangelicals. More than one incumbent had succeeded him, each 
in turn to be disheartened with so untoward a generation, and, we 
may infer, to imitate his judicious moderation in tithe-exaction, as 
we hear no more of parochial strife. A report had been set afoot, 
and was diligently maintained by those whose interest it served, that 
Hemming had made his way to America. But this was powerless to 
overcome the deep-rooted conviction of the majority that he had 
been murdered by his accomplices to ensure his silence. The de- 
meanour of the suspected men seemed to mark them as under a curse. 
The tale went that Farmer Clewes never slept two hours without 
waking and shuddering. The judgments were literally fulfilled :— 

His lands were barren made, 


His cattle died within the field, 
And nothing with him stayed. 


“ Ere seven years came about” he had not only “ pawned and 
mortgaged all his land,” but was constrained to sell it and work as a 
day-labourer on the very farm he had owned. His troubled con- 
science let dark hints escape. In 1815, the topic of tap-room con- 
versation at the “White Horse” in Worcester was the return of 
Buonaparte from Elba. It was remarked that “there would be 
terrible slaughtering again in the army.” Clewes, with tongue 
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toosened by drink, rejoined that “there would not be half so much 
fuss about that as there had been about the death of a parson.” This 
brought up the subject of the Parker murder. ‘ Well,” was at last 
the sage conclusion, “wherever Hemming is, he will come to the 
gallows in time.” Clewes said that “he knew better than that. 
Hemming was safe enough.” 

These, and such-like circumstances, being repeated to Hemming’s 
wife so wrought upon her that she applied for, and obtained, a 
magistrate’s warrant to search a clover rick which had stood on 
Captain Evans’ farm ever since her husband’s disappearance. But 
when the constables came to the spot in the morning they found the 
rick totally removed—no one would say by whom or whither. They 
dug the ground, but found nothing. After this flash, the affair subsided 
into an old tale, the more so as one witness after another left the 
place, or paid the debt of nature. Elizabeth Hemming married again, 
and became Mrs. Newbury; one of the Barnetts and the farrier 
Taylor died, and, finally, in May 1829, Captain Evans died, aged 
ninety-five, full of years but not of honours, for it was whispered that 
he passed away amid all the terrors that wait upon the reprobate. 
And just at this time, while all traces seemed so rapidly vanishing, 
behold, the country-side rang with a tale which the newspapers thus 
headed—“ DiscoVERY OF A MURDERED MURDERER.” 

Thomas Clewes’ farm, after many vicissitudes, had come into the 
hands of Mr. Galton, who let it to a family of the name of Waterson. 
Mr. Galton ordered the destruction of a barn which was falling to 
decay. Somewhat oddly, the workman employed was Charles 
Burton, brother of Elizabeth Hemming. On December 28, 
Innocents’ Day—a day which the guilty might well regard as un- 
lucky—in removing the foundations, he came upon first a pair of 
shoes, with the bones of feet in them, and then the rest of a human 
skeleton. 

Carefully covering up the bones again, he hastened to inform the 
coroner, passing on his way through the farmhouse kitchen, where 
the mother and daughter of the house noticed that he looked pale 
and agitated, but wisely refrained from questioning him. They con. 
tinued their household work, when an acquaintance knocked at the 
door with the news that all Droitwich was talking of the discovery 
of Hemming’s body. However, they were accustomed to such 
rumours, and when the son came in, bringing a similar report, his 
sister joined with him in ridiculing it. ‘ Don’t ye be too hasty,” put 
in at last the prudent old mother. “The sunshine will fall on that 
deed, dark as it is.” As she spoke, a constable tapped at the door, 
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told his errand, and brought two men to guard the spot. Consterna- 
tion fell upon the party. The barn, suddenly become the object of 
horror, had been the playground of the young people ; labourers had 
eaten their dinner there ; temporary harvest hands had been lodged 
for the night ; dogs had routed after rats—and all this within two 
feet of a murdered body. Thomas Clewes and the old suspicions 
against him were now brought into discussion ; and the sister remem- 
bered that she had seen him passing when the demolition began, and 
that he had stopped for a while and gazed as if apprehensively. “It 
was a bitter cold night,” she said, describing it afterwards, “and the 
men on guard didn’t relish their work at all. They came in from 
time to time to warm their hands and beg a drink of beer. You can 
fancy none of us had much rest that night.” 

In the morning the coroner arrived, bringing with him a surgeon, 
who, carefully removing the bones, found that the skull had been 
smashed to pieces by blows of tremendous force, such as could not 
possibly have been self-inflicted. Further search brought to light 
fragments of woollen clothes, corduroy waist-band, and what had 
been a pocket, from which fell a carpenter’s rule, a rusty knife, an 
old sixpence, and three halfpence, of the date 1799. All tended to 
confirm the supposition that these were the remains of Hemming. 
The bones were those of a man between thirty and fifty—Hemming 
was thirty-four in 1806—the length was five feet three—exactly 
Hemming’s height, “an inch under the standard for the militia,” his 
widow deposed—a significant measurement to wives and mothers in 
the universally enrolling days of the early nineteenth century. On 
her way to the inquest the widow said, “ If the rule is my husband’s, 
there will be a crack near the rivet.” And sure enough, as soon as 
she saw the rule, she put her finger on the crack. When the shoes 
were shown, she recognised their trodden-down heels and turned-up 
toes ; and finally, at the sight of the skull, she trembled, and 
struggled with tears, but steadying her voice with an effort, she said, 
“‘T believe it to be the skull of my husband. I will swear to the 
teeth.” Hemming’s teeth were sound, strong, and projecting, as 
were those of the skull now discovered. 

Thomas Clewes, the ex-farmer, who had dwelt all these years 
under a cloud, was now arrested as being probably concerned in one 
murder or the other. He showed no agitation at first, and main- 
tained his innocence of Hemming’s death. But after two days in 
Worcester Gaol he told the gaoler that he wished to make a confes- 
sion. As, after the usual warnings had been given to him, he 
persisted in his desire, a hearing was granted, and in presence of the 
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coroner and jury he made the following statement, which produced 
immense sensation throughout the county, and inspired Mrs. 
Sherwood to write her tract, in which she made use of the “ Odding- 
ley Murder,” its speedy vengeance, and long-delayed discovery, to 
assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

Thomas Clewes related that, the morning after Mr. Parker was 
shot, George Banks, the adopted son of Captain Evans, came down 
to his farm early and said, “We have got Hemming, who shot the 
parson, at our house, and I do not know what to do with him; will 
you let him come down here ?” 

Clewes, by his own account, replied, “I will not have him here, 
nor have nothing to do with him,” and Banks went away. But in 
the forenoon, as Clewes was passing, Captain Evans called to him 
from his garden, and, beckoning him into a field, said ina cautious 
tone, “I’ve had Hemming at our house this morning, and somewhat 
must be done by him. I ordered him to get into your buildings, if 
possible, about the edge of night. I shall come down to your house 
at night and bring somebody with me, and we must give the poor 
devil some money, or do something with him to send him off. Will 
you get up.and come to the barn? It won’t keep you a minute.” 

Clewes again demurred, but the Captain reiterated, “Just come 
out; it can make no odds to you”; and urged the plea, which all dog- 
owners will appreciate, that the farm dogs would be hostile to a 
stranger unless he were accompanied by their master. 

Accordingly, at eleven at night, the wretched Clewes, now begin- 
ning to recognise his position as a tool in the hands of bolder villains, 
stepped out from his back door, and met on the threshold Captain 
Evans, accompanied by the farrier Taylor, and by a man in a smock- 
frock, whom Clewes believed to be George Banks disguised in 
husbandman’s attire. By the moonlight the four crossed the six- 
teen feet of yard to the barn, where the Captain, drawing forth a 
dark lantern, cast a light over the flagged threshing-floor, heaped 
with hay about knee-high, and giving place to bare earth towards the 
sides, where the sloping roof met the ground. 

“ Holloa, Hemming, where be’st ?” called the Captain in a clear 
but not loud tone ; and a stifled voice replied from under the straw, 
“Yes, sir.” 

**Get up, Hemming; I have got somewhat for thee,” continued 
the treacherous Captain, stepping upon the pile of hay, and holdirg 
his lantern for Taylor to follow him. The next incident we give in 
the words of the horrified witness: “ Hemming was rising up an end 
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as if he had been lying on his back, and as he rose up, Taylor up 
with a blood-stick,' and hit him two or three blows on the head.” 

Clewes stood transfixed. In a moment he perceived the toils in 
which he was entangled. He had been tricked into lending his 
barn for the scene of the crime, and his presence as a witness of its 
perpetration. He was too much implicated in the former conspiracy 
to dare to proclaim the truth, and to plead that in this instance he 
had been more weak than wicked ; and while conflicting thoughts 
struggled in his mind, his lips uttered the feeble protest, ‘ This is 
bad work ; if I had known, you should not have had me here.” 

Evans paid no heed to him, but bending over the body said, 
“ He has got enough.” Enough indeed! The skull was split to the 
eye socket, and the victim had had no time to utter a moan. 

Taylor asked what was to be done next. The Captain muttered 
an imprecation on the corpse, and replied, “ We must not take him 
out of doors; someone will see us mayhap.” ‘Taylor stepped out, 
rcturning ina minute with a spade. “It was no spade of mine,” 
Clewes was careful to add. Then Taylor felt round the wall, the 
Captain lighting him, till they came upon a spot where the dogs had 
scratched holes after the rats. ‘ This will do for him,” said Taylor, 
throwing out a few spadefuls. ‘The smock-frocked man still kept his 
post beside Clewes, and by gesture and attitude restrained any 
movement. “I thought I should have died where I was,” was the 
miserable man’s report. Transfixed, he watched the two principals 
as they dragged the corpse down from the hay, across the floor, and 
covered it over. ‘“ Well done, boy,” said the Captain at last to 
Taylor. ‘TI’ll give thee another glass or two of brandy.” Drawing 
Clewes out with him, the Captain whispered a significant promise 
and warning, “I'll give you anything. [Here one of his usual-impre- 
cations.] Don’t you ever split.” Then, darkening his lantern, he 
disappeared with his two followers, and Farmer Clewes, by his own 
account, went to bed. But we may guess that it was from this hour 
that his sleeplessness began to trouble him. 

Clewes was asked about the alleged gifts he had received in con- 
sideration of his silence. He replied that, on the very next day, 
while he, not daring to shun observation, was, as usual, attending 
Pershore Fair, George Banks called him into a dark corner of the 
yard at the “ Plough,” and said, “ Here is some money for you that 


? A piece of hard wood loaded with lead, used by farriers to strike a fleam 
into the vein of a horse. Its adaptability to the work of man-slaying is obvious, 
since Youatt (Zhe Horse, ch. xxviii) recommends caution even in its legitimate 
use. 
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Hemming was to have had.” Then John Barnett appeared, the 
farmer from whose land the shot had been fired. Each of the two 
pressed into Clewes’ hand a parcel of bills, about £27 in all, 
repeating the injunction “not to split.” A few days later Captain 
Evans sent for Clewes, and said to him, in a significant tone, “ If 
you keep your peace you shall never want for £5; there is £5.” 
Here comes the nearest touch of anything like a pathetic or tender 
sentiment in all the sordid history. As Clewes was leaving, Catherine 
Banks, the supposed daughter of Captain Evans, came into the 
parlour, and falling on her knees, “ begged and prayed of me not to 
say anything, as she feared the Captain had done a bad job, and 
that some of them would come to be hanged if I spoke.” Clewes 
gave her the required promise. Her fears and those of her supposed 
father were renewed by the arrest of the farrier Taylor; and the 
Captain pressed Clewes to take an oath of secrecy, to be administered 
by himself in his magisterial capacity—an audacity in villainy to be 
paralleled only with the offer of the Grand Master of the Templars 
to perform the office of confessor to his accomplice Conrad of 
Montserrat. 

Thenceforth the dread secret seems to have been avoided by 
mutual consent. Captain Evans spoke again, indeed, to Clewes, 
advising him to lay some more soil in his barn. This accordingly he 
did. One of his farming men testified to having loaded a cart with 
marl, such as was found forming the surface covering of the barn 
floor, above the original red clay. He noticed that his master drove 
the cart himself, and performed the unloading and laying the soil 
with his own hands, contriving to employ his family and servants in 
different directions at the time. Evans asked eagerly if the work was 
finished, and on being told yes, said he was very glad of it. Then, 
some months later, on the occasion of a sale at the Church Farm, 
Evans told Clewes that, if he wanted anything, “I shall have a deal of 
money then, and I will make you a present of a trifle.” Accordingly 
Clewes bought “‘a short-tailed mare ” for about twenty guineas, and 
found that when the auctioneer asked him to settle for the purchase, 
Captain Evans interposed, “ Théy would settle that between them 
afterwards,” and no more was ever said about it. Farmer Barnett 
had lent Clewes a hundred pounds, which was not all repaid at the 
time Clewes spoke. 

In consequence of this confession George Banks, John Barnett, 
and Thomas Clewes were all committed for trial at the Worcester 
Spring Assizes, as accessories before the fact to the murder of Mr. 
Parker. Clewes was further charged with being accessory after the 
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fact by harbouring the murderer Hemming, and as accessory or 
principal in the murder of Hemming. And at this point Mrs. 
Sherwood concludes her tract, evidently in full expectation of a 
complete revelation, and condign punishment for all the guilty. 

Alas for dramatic effect and stern pietism! The “ Sequel to the 
Oddingley Murders,” which Mrs. Sherwood wrote after the close of 
the trial, though conceived in an equal spirit of devout resignation 
and determination to believe that whatever is, is best, still betrays her 
disappointment with what was certainly a very lame and impotent 
conclusion. When, on March 11, 1830, the prisoners were brought 
to the bar—George Banks, “a tall, gentlemanly-looking man,” 
Barnett, “apparently a respectable yeoman,” and Clewes, “a decent 
man of humbler station”—the indictment against the three as 
accessories to the murder of Mr. Parker had to be abandoned on the 
technical ground of the non-conviction of Hemming, the principal. 
Since the violation of this principle of English law is for ever connected 
with the remembrance of Judge Jefferies and the judicial murder of 
Alice Lisle, it is the last which a free-born Briton would think of tam- 
pering with. But in anticipation, apparently, of a case like that of 
Oddingley, in which the principal had predeceased the accessories, the 
statute of 7 George IV. (1826), “ for improving the Administration of 
Criminal Justice in England,” had enacted (c. 24, § 11) that, where 
the principal in a felony was convicted, but should die, or be pardoned, 
or be otherwise delivered before attainder, the accessory, if convicted, 
“should suffer the same punishment as if the principal felon had been 
attainted.” Furthermore, the statute of the next year, 1827 (7 & 8 
George IV., c. 29, § 61), “for consolidating and amending the Laws 
relating to Larceny and other Offences,” had allotted to “ principals 
in the second degree, and to accessories before the fact,” the same 
punishment, whether death or otherwise, as to the principal in the 
first degree. Under these Acts, Banks, Barnett, and Clewes might 
have been proceeded against for the murder of Mr. Parker had it 
not been that the murder was committed twenty years previous to 
the passing of the Acts. Mrs. Sherwood, while admitting that the 
decision is reasonable, and even scriptural (for it is written, “ As 
many as have sinned withcut law shall perish without law, and as 
many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law”), is 
careful to point out the difference between a legal and a moral 
acquittal. ‘A day will come when all secrets shall be revealed. It 
is written, ‘ Vengeance is Mine.’” 

All the prisoners pleaded not guilty, first to the indictment 


against Clewes alone, and then to the coroner’s inquisition charging 
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all three as principals in the murder of Hemming. It was thereupon 
decided to defer the trial of the inquisition till after that of the 
indictment against Clewes alone, and accordingly Banks and Barnett 
were removed from the bar, and Clewes was left to stand his trial alone. 

After the evidence had been heard, first of the witnesses of the 
recent discovery, and then of those surviving from the time of the first 
murder, Clewes’ confession was put in and read, in spite of “a sharp 
struggle on the part of his counsel to prevent it.” The counsel 
(Mr. Serjeant Ludlow) made a great point of the fact that the con- 
fession alone did not prove Clewes to have been a principal in the 
crime, and that no evidence had been brought forward to contradict 
it. This was taken into account by the judge (Mr. Justice Littledale) 
in his summing-up. All that clearly appeared, said the judge, was 
that Parker and Hemming had both been murdered, and that Parker 
had been murdered by Hemming. The prisoner seemed “to have 
been in a great degree cognisant of the means of Mr. Parker’s death.” 
But how far was he concerned in that of Hemming? His confession, 
which they were bound to accept, in default of independent counter- 
evidence, implicated him as an accessory after the fact by his helping 
to conceal the body, and his reception of bribes was “ strong evidence 
of that degree of guilt.” But “nothing showed such participation or 
encouragement ” as would amount to aiding and abetting. 

The jury at first found the prisoner gui/ty as accessory after the 
fact, but on the judge reminding them that this was not the charge 
in the indictment they acguitted the prisoner. The counsel for the 
prosecution of the three on the coroner’s inquisition then intimated 
their intention to abandon that charge. 

The acquittal was received with muchapplause. ‘ Every second 
man in the court seemed to be a friend to the accused,” said some 
of the London newspapers, quoted by Mrs. Sherwood. Mrs. Sherwood 
herself thinks this must have been an exaggeration : in her circle the 
feeling was certainly that of alarm and dissatisfaction, but she has to 
admit that her acquaintance belonged to the manufacturing class 
rather than to the agricultural and tithe-paying. Banks and Barnett 
left the court at once, in company with their applauding friends, and 
then, by the magistrates’ advice, they quietly disappeared from the 
town—and (as it would seem) from history thenceforth. Clewes, by 
his own request, remained till the shades of evening. A crowd had 
assembled before the gaol to witness the hanging of one Michael 
Toll for a commonplace crime passionel, and brought with over- 
powering vividness to the wretch’s mind the picture of himself as a 
similar centre of attraction. 
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To the further scandal of the pious authoress, when the result of 
the trial was known at Oddingley, some parishioners (whom she 
refrains from naming) straightway set the church bells ringing, and 
assembled even within the sacred building to celebrate with beer and 
tobacco the acquittal. This ended in a free fight, “too appropriate 
a conclusion to the tragedy of yore.” The incumbent, the Rev. 
Charles Tookey, who had been taking a clergyman’s holiday in 
Worcester, returned the next day (Saturday), and straightway silenced 
the bells, which had just begun to ring again. Then he summoned 
before him the clerk, who had been a passive spectator of the previous 
day’s orgies, suspended him then and there, and, at the time when 
Mrs. Sherwood wrote, was contemplating a prosecution in the 
ecclesiastical court of all persons present. ‘The horror of these 
atrocious crimes,” so Mrs. Sherwood mournfully observes, “has 
entirely passed away” from the rising generation of Oddingley, and 
the prevailing opinion seemed to be that it was hard to come down 
upon poor men for an offence a quarter of a century old. ‘“ Senti- 
ments,” she continues, “ corrupt beyond what are commonly found in 
a Christian land”; for the crime outvies even those “which have 
lately disgraced our unhappy sister kingdom,” being without the 
excuse of poverty, difference of creed, hope of ecclesiastical pardon, 
and without even “that sort of honour which is said to bind together 
the worst of characters.” Even journalists of respectable standing 
treated the affair mainly as a peg on which to hang a diatribe against 
the tithe system. ‘There would have been much more feeling if 
tithes had not been concerned.” TF inally her piety has to content 
itself with a hope, expressed with not too great confidence, that the 
guilty may use aright the space which Divine mercy has granted them 
for repentance, and that “the accents of prayer and praise may rise 
from these very hills which have resounded with the groans of the 
murdered and the voice of the blasphemer.” 

In the Obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1830 
(just a month after the trial) appears the following notice:—“ Zatvely— 
At Lichfield, aged seventy-four, the relict of the Rev. Geo. Parker, 
Rector of Oddingley, whose murder in 1806 has recently been legally 
investigated.” It was perhaps some comfort to the poor widow to 
be spared to know that the actual slayer of her husband had met 
with a summary vengeance. Or must we suppose that the raking- 
up of the long-buried mystery reopened old wounds and snapped 
asunder the thread of life? 

E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 
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AN OLD HIGH TOWN AND AN 
OLD PALACE. 


BOULOGNE “ HIGH TOWN.” 


HE experienced traveller may smile contemptuously at the men- 
tion of Boulogne, which is yet a bright and thoroughly French 
place. But there are two Boulognes : the one modern and “ up-to- 
date,” and the old-world or medizval one, in its costumes, habits, 
and mode of life and aspect, altogether cut off from modern life. 

This monastic, somewhat forlorn old enclosure, had it been set 
down several hundreds of miles away, say about Avignon, would 
assuredly have been enrolled among the curios of the country. Yet 
within four hours or so we can reach from London this really novel 
and interesting monument. Here is a contrast—ready to our hand 
and eyes—between the new and the old. Toiling up the steep 
Grande Rue, and leaving behind us the chattering but picturesque 
market below, we reach the dusty Boulevard Mariette with its few 
skimpy trees. Behind the trees rise the frowning sombre battle- 
ments of the old High Town, with vast, burly towers at intervals 
and a deep arched gateway, and umbrageous trees that seem to grow 
on the very wall-top. Passing through this there is a strange sudden 
sense of stillness as we find ourselves in the placid streets and open 
squares of a little old-world city, quite solitary and deserted, yet 
smiling and in good sound condition. 

In the hilly Place, called that of Godfrey of Bouillon, there is a 
picturesque grouping of irregular houses, incrusted into which rises 
the grim old weather-beaten belfry, with its corner towerlets and 
solemnly booming chime. It is a very fortress-like keep, and is said 
to have been reared in the twelfth century. Besides, it is the old 
Mairie recently furbished up, and at the bottom of the Place a 
stately building in the Grecian manner, and which evokes strange 
memories. For it was here lived Napoleon when incubating his 
abortive “ descent” on England. Its old faded chambers, kandsome 
enough and rococo, used to echo of nights to his pacing footsteps, 
and every day he would descend to the port to survey his enormous 
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flotilla. It now belongs to a private family, who have thought it 
prudent to board over the figures and scutcheon of the pediment. 

There is a curious pensive feeling in wandering through the many 
lone and deserted streets of this old High Town. Some are squalid, 
others full of comfortable, old-fashioned houses, where persons of 
small income live retired and drone away life at small cost. In these 
we occasionally see a solitary figure passing hurriedly along, like a 
person crossing the stage and disappearing. Now we meet two 
decayed-looking ladies in decent, rusty black, denizens of the old 
houses, who have retired here to save their purses, or perhaps to 
save their souls. They are flitting past on a visit to some convent, 
their only excitement ; or are coming from the Cathedral. All the 
large, more stately buildings seem to be convents—“ Ursulines,” 
“Dames Annunciades,” ‘Dames Anglaises,” and others ; and there 
are glimpses of trees and inviting old gardens behind where the 
religious walk and pray. 

At the bottom of the Rue du Chateau we pause before a quaint 
house, small, though with an air of pretension, having a little court- 
yard, gateway, and mansard windows. We gaze with interest and 
veneration ; for here died one who, perhaps after Cervantes, most 
increased the gaiety of the nation—Le Sage. Turning into the Rue 
St. Jacques, we note a cheerful, gamboge-coloured mansion, where 
“Tom Campbell” ended his days, driven from England by debts, 
joviality, and the bottle. I was glad to see on the house a marble 
tablet, with an inscription both in French and English, to the effect 
that “here died the celebrated English poet Thomas Campbell.” 
i could not help wondering what the French passer-by would think 
of it—gue diable fait-il, &c. It may be said that Boulogne is still a 
refuge and haven for our fellow-countrymen, and I know of nota 
few sad histories connected with this condition. To be deep in 
debt at home is bad enough, but to be in debt abroad is a sadder 
thing. Poor poetic exiled Tom Campbell, how wearisome must he 
have found his expatriation in this slow place! 

In the Rue de Lille, in the High Street of the place, is that old- 
fashioned little hostelry, the Hotel de Bourgogne, evidently an 
abolished residence of some seigneur, converted to baser uses. For 
there is the archway and the court within, and a miniature arcade 
and trelliswork ; at the side the tiny fab/e d’héte room, where about 
thirty may dine. ‘The chambers are comfortable and wholesome, 
and here is Jeannette herself, who does everything, and is waiter, 
valet, fille de chambre, and, it may be, boots. The fare is good, the 
charges low. In one’s decay, one might look for a worse haven. 
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Opening a door, as of a cupboard, at the back of the Mairie, there 
is a pitch-dark cavernous ascent, a circular stair, up which we grope 
for some moments, the ascent to the belfry. Half-way up, near the 
top, a door opens and a little wizened old man comes out to do the 
honours. He is imprisoned for three days at a spell, and at every 
quarter of an hour has to rush to a rope or lever and make the great 
bell boom out. He lives in company with the huge monster and the 
whirring works and dissonant chimes. Even as he is speaking he 
has to hurry away to perform his function. The view from the 
terrace at the top is prodigious. We can see all over the fair French 
country, and even to the ccast of England. The Old Tower is a fine 
imposing thing, quite Flemish—as it ought to be—for we are in 
French Flanders. 

But the real charm of the place is the walk round and on the top 
of the battlements. One could promenade round and round for half 
the day under the ancient trees which shade the walls. There is 
here an indescribable tone of melancholy and retreat; it seems one 
perpetual Convent Garden. ‘The grass grows luxuriantly, and from 
the top you can look down into the old-fashioned gardens, large and 
small, convent and others, with which it is abundantly furnished. 
At times we meet a poor old exile, in seedy English “shooting coat,” 
taking his invariable course of exercise ; to him it must be weary and 
insipid. I hear him say as he passes, “I told him he did not know 
how to manage!” Poor soul! Had he himself known how to 
manage? At each of the gates we see the little deserted streets 
lying below at one’s feet. 

Seated on a bench, just behind the Cathedral, there is before me 
one of the most piquant and original sketches. Here is the great tower 
and dome rising up beside me. I am on the top of one of the old 
gateways, and can see the street stretching away below; the roofs of 
the houses, with their quaint mansard windows, are beside me on 
each hand. Presently pass me two of the aforesaid exiles—an old 
man with a grizzled beard, somewhat Carlyle-looking, and that 
strange mould or decay over him and his dress that is noted in the 
reduced folk who live in retreats such as the Charterhouse. The 
girl was bright and gay enough—as girls contrive to be; a dog was 
with them, a pet, but sharing in the owner’s blight. The pair, 
however, parted beside me—the father going on to continue his walk, 
she and the dog stopping and turning to enter—what? A cottage 
that I had not noticed, it was so hidden behind some old umbra- 

geous trees. A cottage on the rampart! And I found, as she entered, 
it was really the top storey of one of the tall houses in the street below. 
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A door had been fashioned out of one of the top windows, which 
gave on to the ramparts ef enjin vous voila! There was a something 
truly quaint and piquant in the notion. No doubt cheap, very; and 
I sat onand on, hoping to see something more—that old man return, 
and the girl and dog run out to greet him. 

At one corner of the High Town a sort of causeway bridge on 
arches leads straight to a battered gateway, opening into an astonishing 
old monument, the great castle and keep, with its impregnable 
towers and six or cight sides. It suggests the idea of Plessis la 
Tours. There is a forlorn court within, with chambers, dungeons, 
oubliettes galore. I could see here a perfect replica of the grim 
Bastille, all in good condition and defiant of time. 

I am never tired of admiring the quaint old gates, of which there 
are three, all highly curious, each of a different design. As in most 
old French towns, there is the quiet retired street—with rather stately 
old houses, each with its closed great door opening into a court— 
where the better sort reside. But what deserts they are! You may 
stand there a quarter of an hour without seeing a human being. 
The doors seem never to open. But there is a great air of peace, 
and perhaps of stupidity. 

The great glory of the little town is the Cathedral, dedicated 
to Our Lady of Boulogne, whose beetling dome seen afar is a 
landmark for the mariner. This astonishing work is proof of the 
energy and perseverance of a humble priest, Hafreigne by name, 
and proves what a potent factor is concentration of purpose in 
securing the assistance of one’s fellow-men. It amazes by its size 
and magnificence, and is not without some architectural merit, though 
the late Mr. Fergusson has said truly enough that there is hardly a 
portion of it that does not shock the artistic sense and defy the rules. 
All, however, is redeemed by the sincerity of the work and the rich- 
ness of the materials. It is pleasing to see the fishermen’s honest 
wives, in their quaint costume, finding their way thither, as if on 
pilgrimage bent. The crypt, too, discovered not many years since, 
is a strange and curious scene. 

Such then is a sketch of an Old High Town. 

From this rather forlorn and abandoned old place let us now 
take a flight across the Straits to another, which is equally likely to 
arouse a placid, though not disagreeable, melancholy. 


KEW PALACE. 


The pleasant, smiling Kew Green still retains its placid old- 
fashioned attraction. It stands as it was forty or fifty years since—a 
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good deal in these shifting days. We have, however, to lament the 
graceful bridge, just lost, which lent such a charm to the river, its 
elegant curves and grey stone contrasting with the green trees and 
shrubs lining the water’s edge, and the full and silvery stream itself- 
One cares least for the botanical associations of the place, which 
have little attraction for the crowd, who are, of course, ignorant of 
the science of the thing. Personally, 1am more interested in the 
regal traditions. I could wander round and round the Green, now 
looking at the church so quaintly set down in its middle, and the 
churchyard, where sleep numbers of the Royal retainers, who are 
set out as having been “ten or fifteen years in the service” of this 
or that Royal august personage. I once came unexpectedly on the 
name of Thielkley—one of the Queen’s “dressers” or bedchamber 
women—familiar to readers of Miss Burney. There is the grim 
and dingy-looking Cambridge Lodge on the west side, so forlorn and 
dilapidated that one wonders how any royalty could reside there 
comfortably, as the late Duchess of Cambridge did till her death. 
But we know from St. James’s Palace how these antique ruined 
places can be patched up by Boards of Works; the old regal 
flavour hanging about, hallows and sanctions it. And one looks at 
its dilapidated portico with interest, knowing that when the place a 
hundred years ago was in favour with good Queen Charlotte, all the 
houses about the Green were filled with very important folk indeed. 

The Old Kew Palace, of which we read so much in the “ Memoirs ” 
—which was the scene of the poor King’s disastrous seizure—is 
often assumed to be the present cheerful red-brick structure, but it 
was of far greater antiquity. It had belonged to the Cecil family, 
and was taken on lease by Queen Charlotte in the early days of her 
marriage, when she had a fancy for the Old Richmond Park. The 
royal pair so much fancied the simplicity and attractions of that still 
quaint and pleasant little suburb, that they proposed restoring the Old 
Richmond Palace near the Green, and fitting it up as a residence. 
The local authorities, however, refused to give some additional ground, 
and the King and Queen then turned to Kew. This foolish step 
the Richmond magnates bitterly regretted, and later offered every 
concession, but it was too late. A serious loss to us, as the old 
palace would be in good condition, instead of becoming a mere 
fragment, as it is now. 

In 1781 the Queen had grown so fond of the palace that she 
bought the entire freehold and began to reside there a good deal. 
What a settlement must have been the good Old Kew in those days, 
the London Road being alive with coaches carrying visitors of 
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ceremony or of business. The Royal pair were familiar figures on 
the Green while the education of their children went on. 

The Old Palace—scene of so many painful, stirring events—was 
pulled down some time about 1803, and a new one begun under the 
direction of Wyatt, the architect. This rose slowly, and for many 
years its progress was interrupted. It remained a sort of ruin until 
within living memory, when it was finally cleared away. The Old 
Palace, as we know, was chosen as the place of the King’s residence 
during the disastrous illness. There is no passage more full of 
dramatic horror in Miss Burney’s narrative, more full of suspense 
and agitation, than that of the critical moment when the poor distraught 
King had to be enticed from Windsor to Kew, a matter of exceeding 
difficulty. Great was the relief, as she describes it, when the wel- 
come sound of the arriving coaches was heard. The Palace was a 
rambling place enough, with insufficient accommodation. But we 
can really live in it with Miss Burney, so minute is her account of 
the long narrow passages and the servants’ starved rooms, &c., with 
which the maids of honour had to put up. That poor martyr, the 
Queen, had to be huddled into a corner, for her proper rooms were 
over the King’s, and any noises over his head were forbidden. ‘The 
Prince of Wales, who assumed supreme command, himself marked 
the doors with chalk. 

The present palace was over the way, and allotted to equerries, 
&c., being found very convenient. This sturdy, serviceable building, 
which will stand for centuries, was useful to the Royal family as a 
sort of “dependance.” When the Queen was bringing up her large 
and youthful family it became the Royal Nursery, and every day at 
fixed periods the Royal pair would crcss over to pay a formal visit, 
or would send for their children. By and by, when the Prince of 
Wales was growing up, it was given to him, and later, as he 
became a youth, it was devoted to a regular “establishment” for 
him, and was known as “ The Prince’s House.” 

The large red mansion, now seen to the right of the garden 
gates, having “fayre” grounds behind, was, I believe, used for the 
younger children. I have some interesting souvenirs of this 
educational period—“ copies ” made by the Prince and his brothers 
to improve their handwriting ; some verses, printed by him in red 
ink ata child’s press, with translations, &c., all very fairly done. The 
most interesting of all is a pencil sketch by the Queen herself of a 
village house. Bishop Percy was present, and when it was finished 
she threw it away, when the obsequious prelate carefully picked it up 
and begged to be allowed to preserve it. I secured it at his sale. 
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As time went on the Queen seemed to grow more attached to 
the house, notwithstanding its painful associations. With the King’s 
malady constantly recurring, it was found convenient that he should 
live in it quite apart, under the charge of Doctor Willis—a change he 


‘strenuously objected to. When the Old Palace was levelled in 1803, 


the family seem to have gone there occasionally. But on the 
Regency and other changes the Queen began to reside there 
permanently, and it was in this house that she died. It is indeed a 
very pleasing structure, with a great deal of character about it, and 
a fagade of a Jacobean cast. Its genial rich red, set off by its white 
sashes, imparts a genial warmth of colour to the greenery all round. 
It is well worthy of the name “ Dutch House,” for there is a boldness 
of treatment and breadth which our modern imitators cannot com- 
pass. Over the door is a little scutcheon with the date of erection 
1631 and the initials I.C. This makes one suspect that there is 
some error in the account of its belonging to the Portmans, and that 
it really belonged to the Capels, who were possessors of the larger 
building. It is, however, said to have belonged to one Fortrey. 

This good old Dutch manner of treatment is truly effective, 
possibly because it is on a large and lavish scale. There is no stint 
in the thickness of the walls, and it is the fact that the old Dutch 
bricks imported specially were finer material than anything we can 
produce at the present time. Our modern would-be Queen Anne, 
or William and George, buildings are too “skimpy” and cardboard- 
like ; they betray the attempt at imitation. It is really a stately 
imposing thing, of many storeys, capped with gables, the many 
windows with their bright white sashes asserting themselves. It 
is a fine specimen of the good substantial mansion of the old 
pattern, such as a noble or wealthy country gentleman might envy. 
But there is nothing of the palace or palatial. Interesting as it is, it 
does not excite the slightest interest in its visitors. Of a Sunday you 
do not find more than three or four people at a time within its walls. 

Close beside it are its offices, and one of the oldest and most 
venerable bits of stabling that we have, with its bent rusted brick 
walls and long shingle roof. That isto our right ; on the other side 
is a sort of steward’s house with garden. 

It is a strange feeling as we enter the old house and begin to 
wander through its narrow hall, which, after the old fashion, passes 
right through and opens on the garden behind. One is at once 
struck by the general lightsomeness. The room to the right is 
spacious, with windows on both sides, a corner room, while the 
ceilings are comparatively low, as in so many antique mansions. All 
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the rooms are well panelled, but everything is painted staring white. 
The deeply embayed windows with their broad seats have quite a 
“cozy” air. Here is the “ King’s dining-room,” and there beyond is 
the “King’s bedroom” and breakfast-room. One is surprised at 
the thickness of the walls shown by the door of communication ; they 
must be at least six or seven feet thick. The stair is small and 
narrow, and leads up to the Queen’s room. 

The Duchess of Kent was married in the drawing-room. It is 
curious to think, as we enter and promenade through its deserted 
chambers, what associations are bound up with it. We can hardly 
think now of these august persons living in a suburb of this kind, in 
the full public gaze, and within three-quarters of an hour of town; 
when, on their return from some expedition, vast crowds would gather 
on the Green to give them hearty and noisy greeting. The Royal 
family really lived among their people. They were to be seen of 
Sundays in their pew in the old-fashioned church so quaintly pitched 
on the Green itself. The Kew grounds and park were of course 
secluded and enclosed within a wall like that which runs on to 
Richmond. The gardens too, though carefully supplied with rare 
plants, were very modest, and it is only within the past fifty years that 
they have expanded from eight or ten acres to over a hundred. A road 
ran in front of the present palace, separating it from the Old Palace. 
One cannot be surprised at the charms of the place having this attrac- 
tion, for it is a true rus ix urde, and in spite of tramways, and busses, 
and the crowd of cockneys at the numerous tea-houses, it still retains 
this antiquated charm. Even these tea-houses contribute, for they 
are often fashioned out of old dwelling-houses, which in those 
primeval times were tenanted by personages dependent on the Court. 
Many years ago we came down for a week or so, and dwelt in one of 
the small villas hard by the Ccach and Horses, and still recall with 
pleasure the fresh pleasant mornings, the abundant greenery, and the 
old-fashioned remote tone of the place. The now lost bridge, with 
the river, was a constant delight. 

The cheerful old house, being thus charged with’ so many 
interesting memories, might, I think, be made an object of far more 
attraction than it is at present. It might easily be arranged, as a sort 
of memorial of King George III., his Qucen and his family. Queen 
Charlotte is indeed the heroine of the piace, and her spirit, troubled 
or untroubled, must pervade the whole. It might readily be turned 
into a Royal museum, muchas Kensington Palace is a memorial of 
her present Majesty. The pleasant, lightsome, though not over- 
spacious rooms, now comparatively bare and unfurnished, could be 
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filled with many relics and souvenirs which would supply pleasing 
memories of her old domestic Royal life. The old furniture it would, 
of course, be difficult, if not impossible, to identify, but the furniture of 
the times could be supplied, or articles that had been in the possession 
of the King and Queen. Pictures of the Royal Dukes and Princesses 
there are in abundance, scattered in back rooms of the various 
palaces; engravings, autographs, views of houses, palaces, &c. 
The fine showy full-length of the Queen, after Gainsborough, would 
be effective. All her daughters should be there. As it was the 
home where George IV. was brought up, he might well take a con- 
spicuous place with much show and effect. There should be his 
palaces, Carlton House, and the coloured series of pictures of the 
Pavilion at Brighton. His vehicles, costumes, fétes, &c., all might 
be depicted. In the Queen’s room Her Majesty has had a brass 
plate set up with an inscription in memory of her august grand- 
mother, whose life it has been a gratification to me to write; and 
this room might be specially devoted to relics and memorials of her. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 





FALSE MESSTAHS. 


T a time when the deep-seated craving of the House of Israel 
for the advent of the Golden Age seems to be reviving in the 
hearts of certain of the descendants of the Patriarchs, when an 
attempt is being made from within to solve the perennial Jewish 
Question by putting into operation a scheme that will shield and 
rescue the down-trodden from the persecutions of the oppressor, 
and at the same time raise the international status of the race to the 
dignity of a semi-independent nationality, a brief account of the 
careers of the various “ Messiahs ” who attempted in their days to 
redeem their brethren from degradation and serfdom will perhaps not 
be out of place. 

From the final destruction of the Jewish State until well into the 
ast century dreamers have arisen in Israel whose hope it has been 
to prove themselves the regencrators of their race and its leaders in 
the long-prophesied and ardently prayed-for return to the Promised 
Land. Wherever the Jews had gathered in their exile, a would-be 
Messiah sooner or later arose. In one quarter of the globe a 
charlatan, with all the self-seeking ambition of a man whose sole 
object it was to aggrandise himself at the expense of a trustful and 
generous-minded people ; in another the unhappy successor to Moses, 
a being more than human, a hero-saint of the ancient world, who, 
inspired by a Divine altruism, was willing, nay eager, to sacrifice him- 
self for the benefit of his fellow-Jews and for the glory of what he 
believed with his whole soul to be a Divine cause. In short, the 
small class of Jewish pseudo-Messiahs, in common with all other con- 
gregations of men, included in its ranks both saints and sinners, men 
whose sole gods were themselves, men to whom the only source of 
happiness was the exercise of benevolence towards others. 

About the beginning of the present era, there arose in Judea 
numerous holy men, who announced their Divine missions, and pro- 
claimed themselves Messiahs, but in no instance, with perhaps the 
exception of Simon Magus, was their influence more than local. 
One Theudas, in the reign of Claudius, informed his disciples 
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that he would divide the waters of the Jordan, and thus enable them 
to cross. When about to perform the miracle, however, the whole 
party was butchered by a detachment of Roman soldiery. 

Simon Magus, the Samaritan Messiah, endeavoured to obtain the 
assistance of the early Christians in his propaganda. From the 
Acts of the Apostles we learn that he had a large following, but was 
converted, with many of his believers, to Christianity by Philip the 
Evangelist, in 37 A.D. According to Justin Martyr, however, he 
attempted to form a union with the new sect, but was repulsed by 
them. During the reign of Claudius he lived in Rome, to which 
city he had brought a woman named Helena, whom he represented 
to be of Divine origin. In Rome herecruited many followers. 

The death of Trajan and the accession of Hadrian had different 
effects on the various Jewish settlements within the confines of the 
Empire. To those who dwelt in the Valley of the Euphrates the 
exchange from Rome to Parthia proved most acceptable, but by 
those of the littoral of the Great Sea the stern rule of Hadrian was 
found far more burdensome than the milder one of his predecessor. 
The new Emperor’s accession was signalised by harsh legislation 
intended to destroy both the nationality and the religion of his Jewish 
subjects. To be a Jew became acrime. Among the ruins of the 
Holy City a Roman colony was established. The site of the Holy 
of Holies was dedicated to the worship of Jupiter. Israel was once 
more on the borders of despair, and once more the hearts of the 
people yearned towards their God and His Messiah. The hour was 
at hand, and the man did not fail. There appeared upon the scene 
one Bar-Cochab, the Son of a Star, in fulfilment of Balaams 
prophecy that ‘a star shall come out of Jacob.’ In after days he was 
termed, in the bitterness of grief, Bar-Cosba, the Son ofa Lie. His 
real name and origin are unknown. He is said to have been 
a bandit. Whencesoever he came, his strength of character and 
wonderful achievements attracted supporters from the thinkers of the 
nation as well as from the open-mouthed, thoughtless mob, in all 
climes and at all times eager to worship the worker of miracles. 
He breathed fire from his mouth—the scoffers said that he had first 
placed lighted tow therein. The whole nation flocked to his 
standard. Even the Samaritans, the hereditary enemies of their 
fellow-Jews, held not aloof. Rabbi Akiba, one of the greatest of 
names in the records of post-biblical Jewry, acted as his armour- 
bearer. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion, the whole province, composed 
of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, was evacuated by the Romans. The 
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army of the Jews at this time has been estimated as high as from 
400,000 to 580,000 fighting men. Unfortunately, little is known of 
the campaign, but it is certain that the Roman garrison and the 
generals in command at the time of the outbreak proved respectively 
inadequate and incapable. The services of Julius Severus, the 
greatest soldier of the age, were requisitioned from Britain, where he 
had been waging an arduous war with the martial natives, to recover 
the prestige of the Romanarms. But even he, with unlimited re- 
sources, was at first compelled to remain on the defensive, and trusted 
to his tactics of cutting off detached parties and supplies to wear out 
his formidable enemy. In the course of the operations fifty general 
engagements were fought, and as a result of every victory the 
numbers of Bar-Cochab’s followers increased. From the uttermost 
of the Jewish colonies men came to fight under his banner. 
Recruits were not even drawn solely from the members of the 
Chosen People. Bar-Cochab’s army included non-Jews in its ranks. 
‘Those who could not fight helped to fill the rebel coffers. At first 
the campaign proved a series of successes for the Pretender. Jeru- 
salem was soon captured, and served as a capital for Bar-Cochab, 
who was proclaimed king, and duly carried out the duties of 
sovereignty. For three yearsthe Holy City remained in his posses- 
sion, and during that time his armies succeeded in taking fifty walled 
towns and 985 villages. But the tide turned at length. Aftera 
desperate struggle, Jerusalem was captured by the Romans, and no 
two stones of its buildings left standing on one another. Other 
towns fell into the same hands until, of all the territories of Bar- 
Cochab, the town of Bither alone remained. Here the hero made 
his last stand, but not with the undivided support of the inmates of 
the fortress. Dissensions broke out among the garrison, and on the 
gth of Ab, already the blackest anniversary in the Jewish calendar, 
Bither was stormed, Bar-Cochab killed, and his body brought in 
triumph to the Roman camp. 

During the pacification that followed the males were slain by the 
thousand, the women and children sold into slavery. Unheard-of and 
unspeakable tragedies were enacted. In Bither alone more are said 
to have been slain than those who took part in the exodus from 
Egypt. The number of dead was counted by the hundred-thousand. 
All those that were able escaped from a country which offered them 
the only alternatives of death with torture or slavery. Many fled to 
Arabia, and the considerable Jewish population‘of that country, even 
in this day, may be considered one of the results of Bar Cochab’s 
abortive insurrection. 
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Rabbi Akiba, who had been thrown into prison at the outbreak 
of the rebellion, died under torture at its conclusion. 

Three centuries after the revolt against the Romans, one Moses, 
of Crete, announced himself as Messiah, and induced the whole of 
the Jewish population of the island to support his pretensions. On 
a certain specified date he promised to lead them, untouched by the 
water, to the mainland. On the day appointed his believers assembled 
on the seashore. At his command they threw themselves into the 
sea, but no miracle happened, and great numbers were drowned. Of 
Moses nothing further was heard. 

In 720 A.D. Serenus, a Syrian, led a revolt against the teachings 
of the extreme Talmudists, and promised to restore his disciples to 
their inheritance. The oppression of the Caliph Omar II. led many 
of the Jews of the Turkish Empire to join him. His influence 
spread far and wide with rapidity, until from distant Spain recruits 
flocked to his standard. When brought before the Caliph, however, 
he denied any anti-dynastic intention, and pleaded that he was merely 
playing a joke on his co-religionists, to whom he was handed for 
punishment. 

Thirty years later a similar movement took place under Obaiah 
Abu-Isa ben Ishak, of Ispahan. His call came to him through a 
sudden and miraculous cure from leprosy. He did not, however, 
claim to be the Messiah, but only a prophet to announce his coming. 
The affairs of the Caliphate were then in a somewhat chaotic con- 
dition, and the movement, which soon became a military one, would 
have had some chances of success if the pretender had not been 
killed in battle. His following survived until the tenth century under 
the name of Isavites. 

In the same part of the world there arose in the middle of the 
twelfth century another would-be deliverer, one whose story has 
served an English statesman and novelist of the same Semitic race 
as the groundwork of an entrancing romance. 

There appeared among the wild uncivilised Jewish tribes of 
New Nineveh, David Alroy or Alrui. Even in those days there 
was a Near Eastern Question, and at that particular date Western 
Asia was the stage on which, on the one hand, the Crusaders 
sought to recover the Holy Sepulchre for Christendom; and on 
the other, the turbulent races of the Orient were seething with 
their perennial commotions. In the midst of the turmoil the new 
Messiah published a manifesto calling upon the Jews of Asia to 
assist him in his efforts to regain for them their birthright. He 
is said to have appeared before the Persian satrap, to have 
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proclaimed his divine mission, to have been thrown into prison, and 
to have miraculously escaped. 

Alroy found little indulgence at the hands of the official heads of 
the Jewish community in Baghdad. Their efforts to suppress the 
movement were, however, unsuccessful, but where the Jews failed, 
the representatives of the Government succeeded, and David was 
deprived of his existence by his own father, acting, it is said, at the 
instigation of the governor of the province. 

After the death of Alroy, the scene of the Messianic revelation 
shifted further west. A century elapsed and no prophet arose in 
Israel until the birth at Saragossa, in the year 1240, of Abraham 
ben Samuel Abulafia. His career seems to have been one con- 
tinual series of romantic adventures. From a very early age his 
deep reading and thinking unhinged his mind and rendered him not 
altogether responsible for his actions. In the course of his wander- 
ings in Italy he attempted in 1281 to convert the Pope to Judaism. 
His Holiness, however, showed no inclination to embrace the faith 
of the zealous missionary, who speedily found himself under restraint. 
He escaped the death penalty by what he termed a miracle. ‘ God 
hath caused a double tongue to grow in me,” he said. He managed 
to persuade the Pope that the doctrines he preached included that 
of the Trinity, and the sin in consequence was not visited upon his 
head. For three years after this exciting and perilous adventure 
Abraham’s wanderings continued, until at length he proclaimed 
himself Messiah, and announced the Millennium for the year 1290. 
The Rabbis denounced him for blasphemy and heresy, and he 
replied in abusive terms. His influence, however, which had never 
been very powerful, gradually waned, until he finally sank into 
oblivion. The movement was continued for a short time after 
Abraham’s death by two prophets, who had been counted among his 
disciples. 

While the destinies of the Empire were still in the hands of 
Charles V. there appeared at the Vatican a man who bore the 
designation of David Reubeni, of whose origin and previous history 
nothing is known, but who claimed to be an envoy of his brother, 
“The King of the Jews,” sent on a mission from the East to 
negotiate an alliance against the Sultan Solyman. To Pope 
Clement VII. he handed a letter of introduction from a Portuguese 
Consul, and he asked for firearms in order to enable his brother to 
drive the Turks from the Holy Land. He was invited by the King 
of Portugal to visit Lisbon, and during his stay at that Court gained 
sufficient influence to be able to obtain the postponement of a 
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persecution of the Jews that had long been threatening, and was. 
on the point of coming to a head. 

The great respect in which David was held by the King of 
Portugal, the protection that he without doubt afforded to his long- 
suffering co-religionists, the rumours of the power and magnificence 
of the Jewish Kingdom indefinitely located in the mysterious Orient, 
all tended to endow the ambassador with a semi-divinity in the eyes 
of a persecuted people, and to raise in them the ever-bubbling hope 
of the penultimate stage of their troubles having at length arrived. 
Among the Marranos or crypto-Jews of the Peninsula the interest 
and excitement aroused by David was not less intense than else- 
where, and as a consequence of his renown one of their number, 
Diogo Pires, a youth of noble family, high attainments, and holding 
an important appointment under the Portuguese Government, 
openly reverted to his ancestral faith and assumed as his new name 
that of Solomon Molcho. Despite the ameliorating effects of 
David’s presence, it was impossible for a revert to Judaism to 
remain in Portuga!, and acting, it is said, on the urgent entreaties of 
the envoy, who discouraged all conversions to Judaism, for fear lest 
he might be held responsible and suffer both in himself and his 
ideals, Solomon went to Turkey. In that Empire, although previous 
to his conversion he had been included among the unlearned, he 
discovered a profound acquaintance with all the sacred works, and 
attained by an enchanting eloquence and the deep learning which 
he had so miraculously acquired, absolute power over the minds and 
bodies of a large school of disciples. 

After the flight of Solomon, David thought it expedient to re- 
move from Lisbon, especially as the promise of eight ships and four 
thousand men for the assistance of his brother, the King of Chaibar, 
had not been fulfilled. He set out for Rome, passing in his journey 
through Spain, France, and Italy. His fame preceded him in his 
travels, and wherever he appeared he was received by his co-religion- 
ists with acclamation. He was hailed as the forerunner of the Messiah 
and even as the Messiah himself. A party of supporters came into 
existence even against his express desire. The Jews of Italy believed 
that he was to lead them back to the Holy Land. The fall of Rome 
was pointed to as a presage of the approaching Messianic Era. 

In Rome the Pope acted as his protector and encourager, and 
among his friends he was able to include members of the College of 
Cardinals. David, however, did not remain in Rome, but wandered 
about the face of Southern Europe. In the meanwhile Solomon, 
who had attained renown, also turned his steps towards the capital 
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of Christendom, where he was favourably received by Clement VIL., 
and obtained permission—a very unusual concession to a Jew in 
those days—to settle wherever he wished. He became the protégé 
of bishops and princes. He uttered prophecies which were, wonder- 
ful to relate, fulfilled. Among other events, he foretold floods at 
Rome and an earthquake at Lisbon. 

After the lapse of some time both David and Solomon met once 
more at Venice. But their mutual attitude was not as it had been 
formerly. In Portugal Solomon had considered David a semi-god, 
and admitted that to him his conversion and the inception of his 
mission were due. Now, however, Solomon was disillusioned. At 
the least he considered himself the equal of his former master, and 
looked upon him almost as a rival. David's mission was still as 
formerly—to obtain assistance for his brother, the Monarch of the 
East. In the hope, once more deferred, of being furnished with an 
army he had come to Venice. 

After the subsidence of the flood, Molcho returned to Rome, 
retaining his influence, by means of which he managed to obtain the 
postponement of the introduction of the Inquisition into Portuga 
From the authorities of the religious capital of the world he had 
nothing to fear, but trouble had been prepared for him in another 
quarter. Certain of his fellow-Jews had long denounced and 
endeavoured to persecute him. At length they prevailed. In those 
days one of the most terrible crimes any human being could commit 
was to revert to Judaism. Molcho had formerly been a Marrano. 
He was now a Jew, and the only possible expiation for the offence 
was to be burnt by the Inquisition. The fire was kindled, the victim 
cast into the flames, the outraged dignity of Christendom satisfied, 
the enemies of Molcho in triumph ; but when all was over, Solomon 
was found living in the apartments of the Pope, who had provided a 
substitute for the autfo-dafé. The friendship of the Holy Father had 
prevailed over the bitter enmity of the Jews. The protection of even 
SO august a personage was, however, insufficient, and it was thought 
safer for Solomon to leave Rome. 

The prophet then joined his colleague in a mission to Charles V. 
on the old errand of obtaining military assistance. There is a 
tradition that during the course of the mission the conversion of 
the Emperor to Judaism was attempted. Whatever truth there may 
be in the tale, it is certain that both of the delegates were deprived 
of their liberty by Imperial behest, and that after the conclusion of 
peace with Solyman the Turk, Solomon the Prophet was condemned 
to be burnt as an apostate Christian 
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Recantation was offered to him as a means of escape, but Molcho 
was one who had long been desirous of attaining a martyr’s crown. 
All unworthy suggestions were indignantly set aside, and as a martyr 
and a hero Solomon passed away at the post of duty. The fact of 
his death was not admitted by all. Among his followers were those 
who denied that the fire had had any power over him, and who con- 
tended that he had departed—God alone knew whither. David died 
a few years later in prison, it is said by some authorities, of poison. 

Of all the self-styled successors of Moses and of David that the 
Semite race has produced the best known and the most remarkable 
is without doubt Sabbathai Zevi. During the second half of the 
seventeenth century there dwelt in Smyrna a man who included in 
his many occupations those of poulterer and broker to some English 
merchants. Of his numerous family one member differed from the 
others in that he had been created, as it were, from a rarer earth. 
The pursuits and interests of his brothers were not the attractions 
of Sabbathai. In their desire for material prosperity he had no part. 
While they acted he preferred to dream, and in place of their semi- 
sordid ambitions he hoped one day to assist in the spiritual 
resuscitation of his martyred people. From a very early age his 
learning and asceticism attracted the attention of his fellow-townsmen, 
and as a consequence before the conclusion of his eighteenth year 
the coveted position of Rabbi had been conferred upon him, Rabbi 
with a not inconsiderable following. Strange stories are told of his 
self-abnegation. He is said to have fasted from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
to have bathed until his life was endangered. About the year 1666 
he first announced himself as the son of David, and in confirmation 
of his mission did not hesitate to utter the awful name of the Deity. 
At such a terrible offence against all the canons of Rabbinical 
Judaism, the highly respectable conventional authorities were aghast. 
For such blasphemy there was but one punishment ordained. He 
was denounced, and, in order to save his life, fled, first to Salonica, 
thence to Egypt and Jerusalem. Inthe Mecca of the Jews he re- 
affirmed his semi-divinity, and tarried within the sacred region for the 
space of thirteen years. Throughout this long period, Nathan, a 
convert made when passing through Gaza, acted as his faithful 
prophet. From Jerusalem he returned to Egypt, and there married 
the daughter of a Polish Jew, a woman with a history even more 
strange and romantic than his own. 

Left an orphan when a very young child, by the massacre of all 
her relatives, Melisselda had been taken under the charge of the 
members of a religious order, and had entered a convent. After 
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years spent in this institution, the spirit of her dead father, it is 
related, appeared to her one night and carried her away to a cemetery, 
where she was found by some travelling Jews the next morning. To 
these she related her story, and added that she had been named in a 
vision the destined bride of the Messiah. In the company of her 
protectors she journeyed to the western shores of the Continent. 
She tarried for a time in many of the cities of Europe, leading a life 
more free than conventional, but firm through all in the frequently 
announced belief in her glorious destiny; and it was while living 
under these conditions that Sabbathai, who had heard of her history, 
sent for her, saw her, and was conquered. 

After the marriage, the Messiah and his bride returned to 
Jerusalem, but were compelled by the hostility of the Rabbis to flee. 
They repaired to Sabbathai’s birthplace, and were here, in spite of 
the old adage, accorded an enthusiastic reception. The scepticism 
of one of the leading men of Smyrna served only to strengthen his 
position, for a sudden and swift death overtook the doubter, and his 
punishment was accepted by the populace as a Divine manifestation 
of Sabbathai’s semi-divinity. The Rabbis, the defenders of the 
established order, had long ago excommunicated the blasphemer, 
but fear deprived their edicts of allauthority. Sabbathai proclaimed 
himself “ King of the Kings of Earth.” His brothers were appointed 
rulers of Israel and of Judah. The remainder of the world was 
divided among his leading admirers. The Chief of the Rabbis was 
degraded ; the vice-Chief appointed in his stead. Wherever Jews 
were to be found, the rise of the new Messiah attracted attention. 
The business of the exchanges of Europe was neglected in order 
that the latest of miracles might be discussed. The merchants of 
the North Sea ports wrote to their agents in the Levant for informa- 
tion. ‘Tribute poured in upon the King of Kings. Embassies were 
sent to him from the four corners of the earth. In the synagogues 
he was publicly hailed as the Messiah, and those who doubted went 
in danger of their lives. Even among the Christians, believers in his 
mission were to be found. In Hamburg, Protestants went to their 
pastor and said, ‘‘ We have almost certain accounts not only from 
Jews, but also from our Christian correspondents at Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Constantinople, and elsewhere in the East, that the new Messiah of 
the Jews does many miracles, and the Jews of the whole world flock 
to him. What will then become of the Christian doctrine and the 
belief in our Messiah?” Prophets, male and female, in accordance 
with Joel's prediction, arose and exclaimed in Hebrew, a language 
with which they were supposed to have no acquaintance: 
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‘‘Sabbathai Zevi is the true Messiah of the Race of David; to 
him the crown and the kingdom are given.” The daughters of 
Rabbi Pechina, Sabbathai's bitterest enemy, blessed the name of 
the pretender, as had been foretold. In Persia, the Jewish 
agriculturists refrained from work on account of the advent of their 
deliverer. In pursuance of his mission, Sabbathai left Smyrna for 
Constantinople to confront the Sultan. On his landing in Europe, an 
officer was sent to arrest him, but the presence of the pretender 
overawed the emissary, and the latter returned to his master trembling 
and discomfited. A second messenger also returned unsuccessful, 
but Sabbathai feared not the power of the Ruler of the Faithful. 
He surrendered himself voluntarily, and was imprisoned in the Castle 
of Sestos. From this retirement he issued manifestoes to his people. 
The oth of Ab, the anniversary of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Great Black Fast, he changed to a day of rejoicing, the birthday 
of the Messiah. In the place of his imprisonment Sabbathai held 
his court, and his followers flocked to their master’s involuntary 
retreat to render homage to the promised restorer of their former 
greatness. At length the Sultan summoned Sabbathai to his pre- 
sence, but here the determination and strength of mind that he had 
previously displayed forsook him. Two alternatives were offered 
him—death, or the donning of the turban. After some little hesita- 
tion he chose the less heroic, and was rewarded with honours and titles 
by the successor of the Caliphs. At this apostacy the followers of 
Sabbathai were dumbfounded, but their leader, pointing to the ex- 
ample of Moses, who had also dwelt among the heathen, as well as to 
the prophecies of Isaiah, contended that in his changed condition 
he was only fulfilling his appointed mission. His explanation was in 
part satisfactory, and his disciples imitated his example to so con- 
siderable an extent that the Rabbis, fearing the approaching end of 
Judaism, induced the Sultan to interfere and to condemn Sabbathai 
to a rigid confinement, in which he died in 1676. 

His end, however, was not contemporary with that of his sect. 
Nathan, of Gazah, his leading henchman, had abandoned him on his 
apostacy, but his great opponent Nehemiah became converted to his 
opinion and acted as his successor in the leadership. It was 
prophesied that Sabbathai wculd return after 1114 years, when Jewry 
was either entirely good or entirely evil ; and as the latter state was 
easier to attain than the former, the wholesale conversion of the Jews 
to Mohammedanism was openly advocated. 

Sabbathai’s movement among other effects indirectly gave rise 
to a Kurdish Mahdi (Mohammedan Messiah) whose mission it was 
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to suppress the false prophet Sabbathai. This prophet also fell into 
the hands of the Sultan. 

Sabbathaism survived the death of Nehemiahas wellas its founder, 
but rather as a collection of time-honoured customs than of living 
beliefs. Fora century it dragged out a listless existence until its 
dispersed and half-forgotten threads were collected and bound to- 
gether by a new pretender, who hoped to build for himself an empire 
from the ruined columns of his precursor. 

Jacob Frank was born in Poland, where his first occupation was 
that of distiller. His original name was Jankiev Lejbovicz, but he 
obtained the new surname of Frank from the subjects of the Sultan 
in whose midst he sojourned for a long time. His career was one 
unceasing warfare against Rabbinical Judaism, and in the peculiar 
views to which he gave expression he described himself as the re- 
incarnation of all the prophets and messiahs that had preceded him. 
In Turkey he obtained considerable renown on account of his 
Cabalistic learning, and on the return to his birthplace the remnants 
of the Sabbathaian party who were known as Zoharites appointed 
him their prophet. The Talmudists, however, disapproved most 
vehemently and forcibly of his teachings, and did not hesitate to 
stoop to persecution in order to prove their opponents in the wrong. 
The schismatics found a powerful friend in the Bishop of Kaminiek, 
and with his avowed assistance the tables were turned and the 
former persecutors were compelled to take up the rdle of the afflicted. 
With the death of the Bishop, however, another change came over 
the fortunes of the parties. The Frankists had once more to eat 
the bread of sorrow, and in order to avoid still greater troubles, the 
whole party determined to leave their homes and to seek another 
land where existence might prove easier. They set out under the 
guidance of their leader for Turkey, but while on the way they were 
attacked and scattered. Frank himself was imprisoned in the Castle 
of Czentschow. Of his followers many became unwilling converts 
to Roman Catholicism, still cherishing the old faith in their hearts. 
The invasion of the Russians liberated Frank, and he was free to 
make a triumphal progress through Poland, Bohemia, and Moravia. 
He lived in state until his death in 1791, in various Continental 
capitals, with always an immense retinue and a vast treasure at his 
command, although the source of his wealth was never discovered. 
His later history, however, does not belong to the annals of Jewry. 
His teachings had always had a leaning towards Christianity, and it 
was the Roman Catholic branch of that faith that was finally 
embraced by him. ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 
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WEST-PYRENEAN LAWYERS IN 
THE PAST. 


EARN, Soule, and Navarre, all subject since the year 1620 to 

the Parliament of Pau, and Bigorre, which then belonged to 

the jurisdiction of Toulouse, were, about the seventeenth century, 

alike remarkable for the excellence of their laws and lawyers, and 
for the barbarity of their judicial practice. 

Little Béarn, between 1629 and 1672, that is, within the space of 
forty-three years, had seven public executioners. A child was 
tortured and hung in 1657.' Many criminals were branded and 
burned, others sent to the galleys with the money obtained from 
fines paid by prostitutes. In 1666, the Chambre de la Tournelle 
stultified itself by “ adjudging a natural child toa putative father, and 
enjoining him never more to commit similar acts in the future.” ? 
Magicians were hunted in three different places in 1667. In 1643, the 
hangman himself, Simon Marensin, was hung by his assistant, as had 
happened in another case in 1623,3 and trumpets sounded to notify 
the fact that sundry women were about to be publicly flogged. Inthe 
following year, adultéres récidivistes were made to pay a fine of 150 
livres, and seducers to marry their victims, and pay forty francs as a 
fine, to go to the officers of the court. In 1646 the executioner 
went from Pau into Navarre to flog a woman‘ and to conduct an 
execution in effigy, a form of object-lesson considered then vastly 
effective. But lest xsanabile scribendi cacoethes with regard to such 
horrors may be thought to have got hold of our pen, this woeful list 
of penal absurdities shall not be continued. 

The object of these pages is to show that, notwithstanding the 
barbarity of its practice, the humanity of the old criminal law, as 
well as that of its professors, were in the seventeenth and eighteenth 


1 Arch. Basses- Pyrénées, B. 3926. 

2 «« Adjuge au pére putatif un enfant naturel, et lui enjoint de ne plus com- 
mettre de semblables actes a l’avenir.” 

* Arch. Basses-Pyrénées, B. 3847 and 3674. 

* The torture was applied even to women, and generally by three cagots, 7.¢., 
descendants of lepers. tid. B. 3748 and 3756 
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centuries alike wonderful in their juxta-position throughout the 
Pyrenees. 

To take the case of Jacques-Antoine de Lafite, Seigneur de 
Cassaber de Maria de Baigts et de Beyrie, Advocate at the Parlia- 
ment of Navarre, who took his seat in the States Assembly as 
Seigneur de Maria in 1654. At the end of the seventeenth century he 
wrote a valuable commentary on the New For, or Customs of Béarn, 
as well as a treatise on Doés, and another on the Privileges of the 
Nobles. The Criminal Code then in force was that of Louis XIV., 
forced upon Béarn in April 1670, and put into operation by the 
Cour de la Tournelle. Under it advocates ceased to be Pro- 
cureurs du Roi, eighteen of whom were then appointed. The 
position of advocate thus became less lucrative but more honourable, 
because they thenceforth ceased to be mere Court functionaries. The 
biography of De Maria in Michaud’s “ Biographie Universelle,” vol. 
xxvi., does not give his Christian name, and errs gravely in its dates. 
But the analysis of his work is accurate and exhaustive, though 
taken mainly from the monograph of M. Blandin upon the Old and 
New Fors of Béarn. It shows that the Court of First Instance had 
been that of the Jurats and Feudal Lords, the Appeal Court that of 
the twelve Barons of Béarn, instituted to keep the rapacity of the 
Feudal Lords and Viscount in check, and to uphold the liberties of 
the people of the country. Such liberties were, among others, that 
the Zeculium of the son, if acquired by the work of his own hands, 
did not fall into his father’s power. On the other hand, the son 
could not force his father to sel! property for his support, or to keep 
him at home, if leading an idle and immoral life. The wife’s right, 
even if she had no children, was at her husband’s death to have her 
dower protected against his creditors. The honest debtor had the 
privilege of being freed from all legal liability after a lapse of thirty 
years, though his moral liability was “not at an end in a thousand.” 
No execution could be put in any house where a woman lay in 
child-bed. But the dishonest man who claimed a debt which was 
already paid had the sentence nailed to his forehead with tin tacks, 
and was then marched round the town, the crier proclaiming, “So 
will it happen to all others who act thus.” And afterwards he was 
exiled for a year anda day. The law then excused theft up to four- 
teen years of age, but the professional thief, like the husband who 
caused his wife an injury by beating her when enceinfe, was wont to 
be hanged. A striking example of injustice on the part of a judge 
and its consequences is given in the For of Morlaas! though not 


? For de Morlaas, Rubr. cxxxi. Art. 350. 
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referred to in the later For, upon which De Maria wrote his com- 
mentary, in the following pregnant words: “The Seigneur of 
Mirepeix gave judgment if a man owe money and cannot pay, that 
he must pay. And he was deprived of his function as judge, he 
who was one of the Twelve Barons of Béarn.” The same For insti- 
tutes the Tribunal of the “Bon Baron,”' which was a Court of 
Arbitration by Prudhommes, the appeal from which lay to the 
Viscount as Bon Baron, and then to the Cour Majour. It was 
in this capacity that Gaston VI., Gaston with the open hand, 
acquired the proud title of Drotturier. The other subjects besides 
Justice, Civil and Criminal, dealt with in the Old For, were Religion 
and the Franchises and Liberties of the people. Such of these as 
have found a place in the New For are commented upon in its fifty- 
nine rubrics by De Maria, of whom there is no need to say more 
here than that he was a liberal-minded and humane man, a Pro- 
testant and father of seven children, two of whom were, like himself, 
advocates at the Parliament of Navarre. 

Another great lawyer was David De Labourt, who wrote, like De 
Maria, Commentaries upon the same New For, in the middle of the 
17th century. He was Seigneur d’Aressy and Maitre des Comptes 
de Navarre, his duty being in especial to look after the property and 
revenues of the King. De Labourt’s work is more practical and !ess 
over-lcaded with dissertations than that of De Maria, and is useful 
as containing a translation of most of the Articles of the For. It, 
like the other, has never been printed, though dedicated to the 
Etats de Béarn. 

In the next century flourished “the Merlin of Béarn,” Jean 
Francois de Mourot, born in the year 1740. He was the son of 
a Procureur at the Parliament of Navarre, and grandson of the 
Hereditary Conseiller-Mayor of the Valley d’Asson, an office created 
by Louis XIV. in 1694. Mourot was an orphan, neglected by his 
guardian, who had subsequently to answer for his shortcomings in 
regard of his ward before the Court of Béarn. Called to the Bar 
in 1760, he became a Syndic Jeune in 1769, and Professor of the 
Laws of France in the University of Pau in the year 1774. This 
University had Faculties of Law, Letters, and Theology. Of Law 
there were originally chairs for the Institutes, the Laws of France, the 
Digest, the Code and Novels, and the Canon Law. In 1756, 
however, eighteen years before Mourot’s appointment, the Chair of 
the Code and Novels was abolished, and its duties incorporated 
with those of the Professor of the Law of the Digest. In this way 


1 For de Morlaas, Rub, xxxiii. Art. 92,and Renovation de Cour Majour, Art. 20. 
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the annual salary of each professor, which was originally 500 livres, 
was raised to 535. In 1775, Mourot became Syndic Ancien, having 
as confréres Dubosq, Lombart, and Perrin, all members of the 
brilliant band of jurisconsults who flourished at Pau just before 
the Revolution. He is best known as the author of seven un- 
published legal works, namely, treatises on Za Dot, which was always 
the great crux of Béarnais lawyers, Les Paraphernaux, L’ Augment, 
Les Successions, Les Légitimes, Les Institutions Contractuelles, and 
L Avitinage. In 1793, Mourot was elected representative of his 
district to the Etats Généraux, but he is said to have taken no active 
part in its deliberations. Anyway, he seems to have returned to his 
work as an advocate and jurisconsult as soon as he conveniently 
could. And so great was the esteem in which this great lawyer was 
held, that his chambers quickly became a sort of domestic tribunal, 
to which litigants used to resort in order to settle their disputes. He 
died in 1813, doven and ddtonnier of the advocates of Pau. 

Another eminent lawyer and historian was Faget de Baure (Jean 
Jacques). He, like so many other legal worthies in the Pyrenees, 
came of a family of which various members had already adorned the 
profession of the law. Born at Orthez in 1795, he became Advocate- 
General to the Parliament of Navarre at a very early age. He wrote 
a history of the Canal of Languedoc, published in 1805, and his- 
torical essays concerning Béarn, published a year after his death, 
namely, in 1817. Other famous legal families of Béarn were the 
De Duplaas, the D’Abbadics, the Dufaus, and the De Casaux. 

Mention must be made of another lawyer of renown, an inhabitant 
of Soule, Jacques de Bela, born at Mauleon in 1586. He, too, came 
of a distinguished legal family. Bcing a Protestant, De Bela had 
some difficulty in getting himself received as an advocate. This great 
Jurisconsult continuously distinguished himself by the powerful sup- 
port with which he upheld the ancient prerogatives of the country 
that, like a true Basque, he loved with a love that passed knowledge. 
At the age of sixty-six, Bela rendered himself especially famous by 
preventing a criminal, who was a defective if not a true lunatic, from 
being executed, a course subsequently approved by the Parliament 
of Bordeaux. When a mere child he had saved the surgeon of his 
town from arrest, for what was then called incest. Had this unfor- 
tunate man not been warned by De Bela, he must certainly have 
been arrested, in which case he would probably have lost his life on 
the scaffold. As it was, he merely married his niece, all in fact that 
he ever meant to do. De Bela died in 1667, and on his tombstone 
are inscribed the following words : “ Here lies Jacques de Bela, who 
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died with these words on his lips, ‘ Thy will be done.’” He wrote 
a Commentary on the Customs of Soule, which, though learned, is 
very prolix ; and also a dictionary that he called “ Tablettes.” It 
contains a series of learned essays upon words such as Age, Abuse, 
To Accommodate, Accord, Action, Advocacy, and so on throughout 
the Alphabet. But neither work was ever printed, though many 
copies still exist in manuscript. 

The same extraordinary state of things, viz., non-publication and 
consequent falling into desuetude, has been the fate even of the 
Latin Notes on the Fors, of Pierre de Marca, who died Archbishop 
of Paris, as well as of the remarks on the Secret Registers of M. de 
Mosqueros, one of the most illustrious of the judges of the 18th 
century. Even the “Mémoire pour établir la Consistance et 
YEtendue de l’Ancien et Nouveau Domaine de Navarre of the Abbé 
Barbaste” (1733), that it took him twelve years to compile, and 
which was practically ordered and paid for by the State, has never as 
yet been printed. The same oblivion has fallen upon Vignau’s 
Legal Treatise, and most of the Law Reports of the Parliament of 
Navarre. 

Passing on to regulations regarding lawyers,! we find the latter 
in Béarn and Navarre divided into two classes—Advocates (Advo- 
cats, Boceros, Abogados, Razonadors) and Notaries; while these, 
again, in Navarre, were either Escribanos or Notaris. The Advocate, 
usually a University graduate, had to pass an examination before 
being called, and also to take the oath of office every year at the 
first sitting of the Court after Epiphany. This oath was to the effect 
that he would not defend unjust cases, or ask for undue delays, or 
put forward false or futile defences, but that he would do his best 
for his clients. Under the Old Fueros, no one who knew the 
Decretals could be accepted by the Alcade as an advocate in 
Navarre. There, likewise, champerty was expressly forbidden, as 
well as acting for two parties having interests that might clash, or 
which were not, in fact, wholly identical. In Béarn, Soule, and 
Navarre alike, undue lengthiness and repetition were punished by a 
fine payable by the Advocate, and not, as with us, by the client. 

Even under the For of Morlaas,? and therefore probably as 
long ago as the 12th century, as well as under the New For, any 
suitor that had no advocate could get one, at no expense to himself, 


1 Probably founded on those in Cod. Theod. lib. ii., tit. iv., c£ Those in 
Attaliatae Synopsis (A.D. 1072), tit. xcv. 

2 For de Morlaas, Rub. 33, Art. 97. New For, Rub. ‘* Deus Advocats,” 
Arts. 9 and Io. 
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on application to the Court. The judges chose whatever member 
of the Bar they pleased, and if the person chosen refused to act, he 
was punished forthwith. In Béarn, in the seventeenth century, 
there was a special advocate of the poor. Some of the Regulations 
of Henri II. in the Stil of Béarn are remarkable for the time of 
their promulgation, which was the middle of the 16th century. 
Art. 69 is as follows: “ We desire that those who have been 
examined and found fit to be advocates, should make oath not to 
take up or maintain any suit in their judgment unjust. Moreover, if 
in the middle of a suit they discover it to be unjust, they are to 
give it up. Advocates are faithfully to defend the rights of their 
clients, to be contented with moderate fees, due regard being paid to 
the nature of the suit and the fortune of the client. They are to 
suggest nothing calumnious, and to guard honourably all professional 
secrets. They are to show respect both to ministers of justice and 
also to their seniors.” 

Art. 72: ‘Advocates, when conducting a case, are to be the 
one on one side, and the other on the other, of the Court, dressed 
decently and modestly, and worthily of their profession. They are 
to present their clients’ case without using superfluous words, or 
abuse, or introducing irrelevant matter, under the penalty of being 
suspended from practising for the first offence, and of being disbarred 
for the second, as well as being liable to an arbitrary fine.” 

Art. 78: ‘* Advocates are not to be prolix, nor to repeat the same 
fact twice, either in the pleadings or in their speeches, under an 
arbitrary penalty, in which we enjoin the judge to condemn them.” 

In Navarre they were ordered “ to sit quiet on their seats and 
not to get up unless obliged so to do.” Also to go away without a 
murmur, if they lost their case,’ and this under the penalty of ten 
livres carlines, or an arbitrary punishment. 

France has well been called Nutricula Causidicorum, for lawyers 
galore have flourished and still do flourish within her boundaries. 
Nor was there ever a time when fees in France were not permitted 
to be taken. Indeed, this usage, so regretted by Quintilian, began at 
Rome in Nero’s time. In Béarn the fee was ordinarily thirty-six sols 
each “ Plaidorie,” and never more than three livres,? so that it is no 
great marvel that Béarnais lawyers never grew over-rich. Indeed, 
the fees of all Pyrenean advocates were regarded with jealousy, and 
even strictly regulated by certain of the Fors. For example, that 
of Azun in Bigorre provides that the fee in the Court of First 


1 Stil de Navarra, Rub. ‘‘ Judge et Advocats,” Art. 2. 
2 Aranzel, ou Tarif des Droits de Justice, p: 13. 
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Instance is to be but five sols Tournois (é.e. one-third of five sols 
Morlaas), and eighteen deniers Morlaas in other courts “ for the same 
man and woman, and nothing more in each court.” The usages of 
the Pau Bar in this and other respects have been detailed by 
M. Bascle de Lagréze, but as his account is merely a description of 
the dress worn, and the various ceremonial attitudes adopted in 
Court, it is chiefly of local interest. The general drift goes to show 
that the Pau Bar had at this period great liberty, and constantly 
assumed still greater, like the Avocats du Sénéschal d’Oloron who in 
1620 claimed to take the Jas of all other gentlemen. 

The status and doings of the Notaries are not of much general 
interest. In the 17th century,no one could be a Notary and 
Advocate at the same time. The position of Notary was still often 
bought by the nobles and farmed out to a deputy, but asa rule the 
deputy did his work remarkably well. In Bigorre, under the For of 
Azun, they were personally liable for mistakes, and held in duty 
bound, within eight or ten days, to copy in their registers every deed 
drafted by them, and in Béarn, on giving up their office, to hand 
over all their clients’ papers to their successors. ‘Thus much for the 
position and standing of the profession of the law. 

The problem now is, how to reconcile the excellence of the law 
and the learning and uprightness of many of the lawyers, of which 
we have now given sufficient instances, with the cruelty which marked 
the criminal practice of the 17th and 18th centuries throughout 
the Pyrenees. Not that such a state of things was peculiar 
to this district, except in so far as it here marked a falling away 
from the better condition of earlier Pyrenean days. Liberty under 
the Old Fors made far greater progress than under the New, as, 
for example, in that the nobles were by the latter exempted from 
many taxes and charges, which was not the case before.!_ Louis XIV. 
completed the downfall of liberty in Béarn, by abetting the judges 
in their increasing severity. Although, in the olden time, the position 
even of criminal judge, or jurat, when not elective, was often bought 
by nobles, and a substitute put in to do the work, both noble and 
substitute had to be approved by the people, and to take an oath 
to respect their Fors and Customs.? Again, in the case of elected 
judges, the position was often but a temporary one, as, for instance, at 
Bagnéres de Bigorre, where they were changed every year. When, 


1 New For, Rub. 1, Art. 22. Cf. too the ancient liberty of the chase. 

? For example, in the 17th century, the Abbé of St. Savin bought at auction 
the high, middle, and low justice of St. Savin from the King. Lagréze, Droit 
dans les Pyrénées, p. 96. 
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later on, the magistracy got into the hands of certain “ families of the 
robe,” the position of judge became thereby by no means magnified, 
nor did it increase in repute. On the other hand, the advocate had 
usually been held in esteem even from Roman times. At first, the 
priests, as the only learned men in those days, did most of the advocacy. 
Afterwards, it became the profession par excellence of capable and 
earnest laymen. The Bar held then as now a position relatively to the 
Bench much more important than with us, owing to the greater 
merits of the respective members of the former, taken man for 
man. In England, about the same period, we had a stronger Bench 
and crueller laws.'' Besides, our wholesale hangings of criminals 
had always been notorious, as, for example, in the days of Judge 
Jefferies. But in the Pyrenees things went from better to worse, 
and not, as with us, from worse to better, for the judges then had 
not sufficient ability to be merciful in spite of the law’s rigour, 
though they were not openly unjust. The Bar did what it could to 
mitigate the horrors of the criminal law in the case of clients, but 
as the best of the lawyers appear to have taken to civil rather than to 
criminal work, as being the better paid, what advocates, as such, 
actually accomplished was not much. And hence the miserable 
state of things set out at the beginning of this article. That good 
laws alone do not cause men to be gentle, is made plain by the fact 
that under some customs, as that of Mauroux, cruelty to animals 
was punished not only in the case of the offender, but, if he could 
not be found, in that of the commune too to which he belonged.? 
Yet cruelty to animals seems to have existed as much there as in 
districts in which there was no such enactment in force. So in the 
case of Pyrenean crime in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It existed, notwithstanding the comparative mildness of the older 
law. Or rather, as what was then held to be crime existed, it was 
cruelly over-punished, because the judges were too feeble to see that 
severity does not stop crime. Everything was dragged into the 
criminal net. Jurats hunted up girls suspected of being enceinte,3 
as, for instance, at Monein in 1734, and at Baros in 1642. They 
proceeded even against the soldiers of the regiment “ des Cantabres 
for leading scandalous lives with strange women.” They forbade 


1 Even Ducane (Punishment and Prevention of Crime, p. 9) says, ** The 
Romans seem to have arrived at a level of humanity and good order (in punish- 
ments), which was not again touched in England till long after the present 
century had begun.” 

2 Lagréze, op. cit. p. 321. 

3 Arch. Basses Pyrénées, E. 2307 and E. 2215, DD. 1-6 and EF, 1-32. 
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cutting wood by the people of Lassewbe in the woods of Monein, 
under the penalty of death. 

To give a few more concrete instances in the seventeenth century 
of conspicuous judicial absurdities. In July 1637, the Premier 
President of the Parliament of Navarre, sitting at Pau, and the 
doyen of the Court quarrelled, the latter having in open court 
accused the former of taking bribes. As a result they interchanged 
blows, and this circumstance was entered on the register. The 
same sort of thing seems to have occurred also in Court between 
two of the judges named De Belloc and De Livron, in January 
1651, when they struck each other, because the former made some 
‘unpleasant observation upon the habit of snuff-taking, to which it 
appears that the latter was addicted. For this they were ordered to 
appear at the bar of the Court uncovered, and to be censured by 
the President Gassion “‘ selon le desmerite dun chascun d’eux.” After- 
wards, De Belloc was suspended fora month. Nor was this, after all, 
very remarkable, if we recollect that the Parliament of Pau, formed 
in 1620 by joining together the Sovereign Council of Béarn and the 
‘Chancellery of Navarre, consisted—certainly in the eighteenth century 
—of eight presidents, two chevaliers d’honneur, and forty-six 
councillors, besides seven public prosecutors and fifteen greffiers. 
Indeed, so numerous seem to have been the members of the Court, 
that in 1624 the great Pierre de Marca, who was one of its Presi- 
dents, had to “make humble application to the Chambre des 
Comptes” for the payment of his honorarium of 935 livres for the 
preceding year. 

Many curious incidents are recorded in the registers of this 
Court. In 1630, for example, one of the greffiers writes to the 
gaoler of the Chateau of Sauveterre, telling him to offer a pardon to 
a criminal sentenced to death who was then in his hands, if the latter 
would be prepared to accept the post of public executioner in ex- 
change for such pardon. In this event he was to be well fed, and 
the letter ends thus: ‘‘ Awaiting your reply, I am your affectionate 
servant.” It would seem that the public executioners were per- 
petually demanding payment for their ghastly work, or their wives 
petitioning for something or other. In 1634, one of the latter, 
haying learnt that her husband had just been killed, begs that his 
clothes and the little money he had may be given her, and his 
murderers punished. In 1660, the widow of one executioner who was 
mother-in-law of another, petitioned the Court because a carpenter 
had put up a gallows that fell down and hurt her son-in-law, and 
1 Arch Basses Pyrénées, B. 4538. 
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made him look ridiculous in the eyes of the attendant mob. The 
same woman, who was apparently a shrew, in 1662 managed to get 
from the Seigneurs de Parlement en la Tournelle twelve francs for 
blows received from the then executioner, “‘ the same to be deducted 
from his wages.” In this very matter, too, the surgeon who attended 
the woman got twenty livres from the same source, instead of the 
fifty he demanded, for “ attendances during five whole weeks, 
thinking of the matter twice a day, and furnishing and supplying all 
the medicines and apparatus necessary” for the wound in the head 
she seems to have received. Again, it is sad to see how universal at 
this time torture was. In 1656, three carpenters were constrained 
by the Court to apply it to the Marquis de Luzignan; and the same 
sort of thing was constantly occurring. 

Passing to other judicial shortcomings in the succeeding cen- 
tury, in 1765 a chairman was sentenced for “ tapage et rebellion ” 
against an officer of the Court, to be placed in the hangman’s hands, 
and taken by him to the principal entrance of the Court, barefoot 
and in his shirt, with a rope round his neck and a candle in his 
hand, and there to beg pardon of God, the King, and Justice. 
Afterwards to be sent to the galleys for five years and branded 
GAL. In 1726 a woman, said to be possessed by the devil, was 
ordered to be interviewed by certain “ moral philosophers.” In 
1731 a surgeon of Osse was banished for five years for “impiety, irre- 
ligion, and other things.” In 1763, the Curé of Assat, accused of 
“spiritual incest,” was sentenced to be hung and then burned.® 
And lastly, as late as 1770, a surgeon was accused of, and tried for, 
‘adultery, double adultery, polygamy, and armed rebellion against 
justice.”* Protestants were arrested for having their children bap- 
tised by their own ministers in 1767,° and imprisoned for not 
abjuring their faith in 1769,° and refused burial in cemeteries. Also 
for “ Sortiléges, diffamations, et autres désordres,”in 1778.7 The Pau 
prisons were full of gaol fever as late as 1763,* although, bad as was 
the condition of things with us, even in crowded Newgate, the last 
outbreak was in 1750. Debtors were kept in prison, and their food 
paid for by the creditors at the rate of only seven livres a month, 
till 1775, when the sum was raised to ten livres.® Prisoners escaped 


} Arch. Basses Pyrénées, E. 4817. 2 Ibid. B. 4826. 
* bid. B. 4919. Cf. Process against the Hermit of Assonin 1701. bid. 
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* Jbid. B. 4948. 5 Tbid. B. 4933 and 4375. 
® Jbid. B. 4941. 7 Jbid. B. 4991. 
® Jbid. B. 4922 and 4543. * Ibid. B. 4975. 
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perpetually, and were often helped to do so by the gaolers, one of 
whom was, in 1741, flogged and banished for five years for so doing.' 

From all this it will now be sufficiently clear that, whatever the 
merits of the law and of the men of the law, the demerits of its 
procedure and practice, both at and after trial, were excessive, even 
at a period like the middle of the eighteenth century. Comparing 
this condition of things with that existing in the Middle Ages in 
Béarn, Bigorre, and Navarre alike, we cannot but come to the con- 
clusion that the movement was retrograde, notwithstanding the high 
standing and attainments of contemporary jurisconsults. This is 
obviously not only unusual but eminently regrettable, and forms a 
blot on the fair fame of the Pyrenean legal executive, at a period 
when most others were on the up grade. So that we can readily 
picture a man of the Pyrenees complaining in the year 1750 ; 

Aetas parentum pejor avis tulit 


Nos nequiores ; 


and, having regard to the Revolution so soon to fall upon the land, 
‘yerhaps even adding with prophetic truth : 
mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem, 


A. R. WHITEWAY. 


1 Arch. Basses Pyrénées, B. 4854. 
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Kinc ARTHUR. 


HE discussion whether there ever was an actual personage 
known as King Arthur would lead one far, and I do not 
propose to take any personal part in it. Whichever theory one 
adopts—whether one treats Arthur as a real monarch or a mythical 
being—the difficulties seem about equal. One great trouble in the 
way of the believers in his existence is that there is no place for 
him in chronology. If he ever lived and reigned, it seems to have 
been within a given period. In order to fit him into that period 
you have to accept things innumerable which only a devotee can 
swallow. Suppose, then, you dismiss him as non-existent, you are 
not a bit better off. He is, if he is at all, too near in date to be 
treated as Mr. Frazer treats Sardanapalus, as being the same as the 
god Sandon, and we are scarcely justified in regarding him as “a 
solar myth.” It has, however, been pointed out by Dr. Howship 
Dickinson (“ King Arthur in Cornwall” '), the latest writer on the 
subject, that the devil is the only personage who can claim so 
numerous, or even more numerous, associations with place-names in 
Britain. Compared with either of these worthies, both “ Julius 
Cesar and Oliver Cromwell sink into insignificance.” On the 
strength of these things Dr. Dickinson holds Arthur to have been 
as real a person as Cesar or Cromwell, “ though less advantageously 
circumstanced for the recording of his deeds.” His period, it is 
naturally held, must be placed “in the dark interval between two 
civilisations—between the departure of the Romans from the island 
and the establishment of the Saxon polity.” This practically 
resolves itself into the fifth and sixth centuries, though writers such 
as Dr. Cobham Brewer, who in works of reference treat Arthur as a 
real person, are careful not to compromise themselves by dates. 


1 London: Longmans, 
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ARTHURIAN PLACE-NAMES. 


ROM the Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould, Dr. Dickinson gives a 
list of Arthurian localities in Cornwall, Brittany, Wales, and 
Northern England, extending to Scotland. Some are, of course, 
well known in legend, as King Arthur’s Castle at Tintagel, where the 
king is said to have been born ; Caerleon-upon- Usk, where, according 
to Nennius, a great battle was fought ; and Arthur’s Seat, to which it 
has been vainly sought to give a Gaelic meaning. According to the 
latest authorities, the district between Penrith and Strathmore is the 
richest in such associations. There are three Arthur’s Seats, and 
two Arthur’s Round Tables, besides Arthur’s Stone, Arthur’s Oven, 
Arthur’s Chair, Arthur’s Camp, &c. &c. There are also Merlin’s Foun- 
tain and Grave and Mordred’s Castle. This is far indeed from 
exhausting the list. Are we, then, to suppose that all these names 
are bestowed in connection with people who never lived ? 

As I stated at the outset, I shall not attempt to decide a question 
still eagerly contested. Every sympathy I have is in favour of 
establishing Arthur as King of the Silures, and accepting as real 
personages Sir Bors, Sir Gawaine, Sir Galahad, Sir Tristram, Sir 
Lancelot, Guinevere, Merlin, Vivien, the Knights of the Table 
Round, and even the 

Faery damsels, met in forest wide 


By Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot or Pelleas or Pellinor. 


Not without a pang would I sacrifice the stories which are amongst 
the fairest things in literature, which inspired the prose of Malory 
and the poetry of Tennyson, Morris, Swinburne, and a score others, 
and were selected by Milton as a fitting subject for an epic poem. 

Concerning these beings, Miss Jessie Weston very pleasingly 
says: “Children of a land of eternal youth, Arthur and his knights 
are ever young.” It is indeed a special attraction about the heroes 
of the Arthurian cycle, which roused the bile of splenetic Roger 
Ascham, that they constitute a domain in which one is never weary. 
As Thomson says in “ The Castle of Indolence” :— 

A pleasing land of drowsy-hed it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 


And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky. 


To employ once more an assertion of Leigh Hunt concerning “ The 
Fairy Queen,” which is equally applicable to the Arthurian romances, 
a lover of poetry would no more tire of them than he would of 
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repose On summer grass. They are written as if the “world would 
never grow old,” and as the lady I quote above says, they never 
do grow old. The knights themselves are said to have died. 
Witness the lament of Sir Ector over the death of Sir Lancelot in 
Malory, one of the most priceless things in literature ; but the world 
preferred to believe them still in Avalon, whence the return of Arthur 
was for centuries anticipated. 

The Celts are naturally the firmest upholders of the view that 
Arthur and his principal knights are real, and efforts are made to 
connect Gawaine with the Cuchullin of Irish legend. If we could 
indeed transfer the scene of the Arthurian exploits from Cornwall 
to Ireland many difficulties would vanish, but the references to 
Cornwall and South Wales are too numerous and too direct to 
permit of any such transference of scene. 


Kinc ARTHUR IN SCOTLAND. 


NE school of antiquaries would find in Cumbria and Scot- 
land the scene of Arthur’s principal exploits, and notably 
that of his death. According to its members, Glein is Glen in 
Ayrshire ; Dubglas is not, as is held by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
in Lincolnshire, but Douglas in Lennox; Coit Cebidon is on the 
Carron in Tweedale, Castle Guinnion is in Wedale, Leogis is at 
Dumbarton, Treuroit on the banks of the Forth, near Stirling, where 
Arthur’s Round Table is still shown. Agnet is a name for 
Edinburgh, and Badon Hill is not Bath on the English Avon, but 
Bowdon Hill in Linlithgow, on the Scottish Avon. These views, 
expounded in Mr. W. F. Skene’s “Four Ancient Books of Wales ” 
and Mr. Stuart Glennie’s “ Arthurian Scotland,” are well summarised 
by Mr. C. F. Keary in the life of Arthur in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” Dr. Dickinson favours the view that Arthur’s 
last battle, which was fought, it must be remembered, against a con- 
federacy of Picts, Scots, and Saxons, or renegade Britons, took place 
at Camelon on the river Carron, in the valley of the Forth. That 
names and superstitions connected with Arthur and his associates 
abound in Southern Scotland is clearly shown. 


ALLEGED IGNORANCE IN ARTHUR’S CouRT. 


EFORE quitting a subject which has always exercised a great 
fascination over me, I must deal with one view of Dr. Dickin- 

son, that I should like to be able to resent and reject as a heresy. 
It is maintained in his book that the fighting men of Arthur’s Court 
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“were only less illiterate than the Saxons with whom they con- 
tended.” That there was, as he says, no Xenophon among them 
to leave behind a record of their actions is certain. It is un- 
comfortable to accept the theory that there was none who could 
read or write—a proposition put forth by Dr. Dickinson conjecturally. 
Reading and writing were, of course, until a much later period, 
practically a monopoly of the scribes. It is a fact, moreover, that 
“no manuscript has come down to us from Arthur’s time and place.” 
Manuscripts of the assumed date of Arthur are not common, the 
deeds of heroes being then and subsequently recounted in oral 
recitations rather than in MSS. There was but little time for read- 
ng with those constantly occupied in carving the casques of men, 
and the hours in which there was light enough in a building erected 
for defence to peruse a MS. must have been few. 

The recitation of a ballad or the feats of a jongleur were enter- 
tainments better suited to the post-prandial enjoyments of the 
warrior. It is no cause for marvel, then, that references to any 
attempt at reading are few. Letters, however, pass between ladies 
and knights. Witness that which Dame Bragwaine delivered to Sir 
Tristram from La beale Isoud. Now, these might, of course, have been 
written by a scribe. Sir Tristram waited, however, for no scribe to 
translate them, but, as the chronicler says, ‘‘ Then anon Sir Tristram 
read them, and wit ye well that he was glad, for therein was many a 
piteous complaint ”—concerning separation, it is to be assumed, if his 
joy is to be intelligible. Among the games which the knights 
practised according to those Breton lais which preceded the romances 
there was the game of chess, which is not likely to be played by the 
wholly uncultivated. As I stated at the outset, the whole question 
bristles with difficulties. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











